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ALVIN DUKE CHANDLER 


THE POLES AT JAMESTOWN 


If I were to fail to say at the outset that I am honored to have the 
privilege of participating in this ceremony, I would be less than truthful. 
I want to thank you and your President for inviting me. 

I want to greet you—the descendants of our early settlers in the 
New World. 

This area has long been renowned for keeping alive the heritage of 
Virginia and the nation. The College which I serve has been distinguished 
for its alumni who played a leading role in the making of the nation 
and in the education of our youth. Thomas Jefferson, one of our alumni, 
founded the University of Virginia. I could list innumerable alumni 
who were a part of the heritage of this great nation and who played 
and are playing a dynamic role in keeping it alive. 

We in Virginia feel that Jamestown is hallowed ground because 
this area is the monument to the spreading of the European influence 
in America. 

Not far from where we meet today, there was established, three 
hundred and forty-five years ago, the first industry in what is now the 
United States of America. 

We are all here to commemorate that event, and to honor the 
memories of the five anonymous men from Poland who planted the 
first seeds from which has grown the greatest industrial nation under God. 

Jamestown was founded in 1607, one year before this historical 
episode. The first settlers were, in the main, a band of gentlemen ad- 
venturers lured here by the myth that the shores of the New World were 
strewn with gold. It took the example of the Polish glass makers to 
demonstrate to the colonists that the treasures of Virginia were its 
soil, but not as nuggets to be had for the picking. There was ample 
wealth, but it required strong arms, stout hearts, and technical knowledge 
to convert raw material into coin. 





An address delivered on October 18, 1953, commemorating the 345th an- 
niversary of the landing of Poles in America. It has lost nothing of its timeliness five 
years later when the people of the United States are celebrating the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of Jamestown. Editor. 
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Only thirty-two of the original band of one hundred and five 
settlers survived the first two winters in Virginia. When the second 
ship arrived with seventy recruits for the new colony, Captain John 
Smith warmly welcomed the five Polish artisans among them, not only 
because they were what Jamestown most needed—skilled workmen— 
but because he knew them as representatives of a sturdy, industrious, 
liberty-loving nation. 

John Smith had reason to respect and admire the Poles. Only a 
few years before, in Christian Europe’s wars with the infidels, he had 
been captured by the Turks and let into slavery. All of Southeastern 
Europe was then held by the Mohammedans, and the first Christian 
sanctuary the fugitive found was in Poland. 


In the book he later wrote, called The True Travels, John Smith 
describes how he crossed Poland, aided every foot of the way by a people 
unmatched in his experience for, as he said it, “respect, mirth, content 
and entertainment,” who insisted on loading him with gifts before 
sending him on to the next town. 


These first Polish settlers in America were quick to prove Smith's 
confidence. Allotted a tract of land about one mile from the Fort—which 
was the only building—they immediately set to work to build their 
little factory. When the English ship was ready to sail back across the 
Atlantic, it carried a full line of samples the glassmakers were prepared 
to turn out in commercial quantities, as well as a cargo of pitch, or 
tar, distilled from Virginia’s pine trees, and other products of the field 
and forest which the so-called “Polonians” had manufactured. 

These five men proved to be such an asset to the first English colony 
that more of their fellow countrymen were invited to settle here. In a 
few years fifty Poles were living in Jamestown. As was the custom then, 
almost all of the colonists worked out their passage by pledging them- 
selves to labor for the company which owned the settlement. Thus, in 
from two to three years, the immigrant’s labor had repaid the company 
for the passage by ship from Europe, and duly became free citizens of 
the community. 

That brings us to another first event in America, the first blow 
for civil liberty and the right to citizenship on equal terms, which the 
Polish coiony, in Virginia of three centuries ago, successfully registered. 


In the year 1619, the Jamestown Colony was granted a form of self- 
government by the London Company. That was a memorable year indeed 
for the thriving little colony, destined within three years to be all but 
wiped out in an Indian massacre. In 1619 a shipload of women arrived, 
women who were willing to brave the hard life on the frontiers of a 
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new country just to get husbands. There wasn’t one who was not on her 
honeymoon before sunset on the day of their landing. 

I wonder how many of the young women, who complain today how 
hard it is to catch a husband, would take the same gamble? 


At any rate, as history reveals, the Jamestown Colony was then 
divided into boroughs, boroughs in which every man who had worked 
out his indebtedness to the London Company was given the vote; every 
man, that is, except the half-a-hundred Poles who, incidentally, mono- 
polized the industries of Jamestown. The British colonists, dependent as 
they were on their Polish fellow-settlers, arbitrarily decided that citizen- 
ship should be a privilege for their own special group. 


The same undemocratic spirit, unfortunately, still survives too much 
in the world today. Too many persons, who falsely think themselves the 
best kind of American, sometimes look down on their fellow citizens, 
forgetting that all the people in America, who are not Indians, are 
descendants of immigrants, whether they came here three hundred or 
thirty years ago. 

Well, the Polish colonists in Virginia protested. They said they 
were as good Americans as any of the rest who came to America with 
them or even later. When their protests were ignored they said: “Okay, 
(or however you say it in Polish) no citizenship, no work.” ' 


So they closed down the glass factory, the tar distillery, the soap 
works, and spent the days fishing and dancing the polka. 


Perhaps you could call it the first strike in America, except that 
the Polonians were not quitting work on an employer. They shut down 
their own industries. Except for the few pounds of tobacco the colonists 
were beginning to export, practically all of the profits realized by the 
London Company came from the re-sale of the products of the Polish 
industries. The Jamestown government quickly realized that if it sent 
empty ships back to England, the consequences could be very unpleasant. 


And so, members of the Jamestown General Assembly quickly de- 
clared their Polish fellow colonists to have full citizenship, with every 
right of the vote and equal representation.” Thereafter the community 
prospered in peace and unity. It grew far beyond the borders of the 
little point of land where the first colonists had built their log fort 


* The pertinent entry in the Court Book of the Virginia Company of London, 
July 31, 1619, reades as follows: “Upon some dispute of the Polonians resident in 
Virginia it was now agreed that they shall be enfranchised and made as free as any 
inhabitant there whatsoever. And because of their skill in making pitch and tar and 
soap-ashes shall not die with them, it is agreed that some young men shall be put unto 
them to learn their skill and knowledge therein for the benefit of the country here- 
after.” Editor. 
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and crude factory, despite bitter factional quarrels between what we 
today would call rival political machines. 

Then, in March, 1622, the Indians of this region, alarmed at the 
spread of the pale-faces, rose and massacred more than three hundred 
of the colonists and burned farm houses and factories. It was a blow 
from which Jamestown never recovered. The London Company went 
into bankruptcy, and other settlements in Virginia soon outstripped the 
first colony. Later, Jamestown was the ruin it appears to be today. James- 
town is a monument to the thrift, the industry, the courage, and the love 
of liberty of those earliest of our colonists. These virtues were exemplified 
by the first Poles in America. That monument can never be ruined. 
Every passing year will see it grow greater and brighter. 

In the centuries succeeding the establishment of Jamestown, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Poles have followed the footsteps of those first 
immigrants, to weave into the fabric of America the industry, the poetry, 
the music, the arts, and the sciences which Poland has contributed to the 
welfare of the world since history began. Pulaski and Kosciuszko today 
are names as American as Jefferson, Adams, and Hamilton. 

Today, let us pray that that same Polish spirit which has helped 
America become great, will some day very soon free the mother country 
from the slavery imposed upon it by the monster, Communism, so that 
once again the family of nations will benefit from one of its most gifted 
and unique members. 














EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 


THE JEFFERSON NIEMCEWICZ CORRESPONDENCE 


It may have been their liberal leanings that first attracted the two? 
Or, perhaps it was the similar problem which both their nations faced 
at that historic juncture? — the Colonial Confederation might learn 
indeed from the defects of the Polish Constitution, and the Poles, who 
were on the eve of their Great Reforming Diet, might learn, in turn, 
from the reforming, soon to be transformed into the Constitutional, 
Convention of Philadelphia. Or, perhaps it was a mutual respect for 
each other’s genius? As there are little more than a few scattered re- 
ferences to the fact of some meetings in 1787, we are forced thus to 
conjecture the circumstances which first drew Niemcewicz and Jef- 
ferson together. And, indeed, it was until 1928 that we were forced to 
conjecture much of their future relations as well. 


In that year, as a result of many years of patient research, Wia- 
dystaw M. Koztowski’ published his article on “Niemcewicz en Amer- 
ique et sa correspondance inédite avec Jefferson (1798-1810)” in the 
Révue de Littérature comparée. Now for the first time this correspond- 
ence appears in a complete English version,” Greater significance, 
however, lies in the fact that in addition to the thirteen letters pub- 
lished by Koztowski, three hitherto unknown letters are herein pub- 
lished as well.*? Though two of the newly uncovered letters are of 
passing interest, the third provides further evidence of the degree, dur- 
ability and reciprocal nature of the Jefferson Niemcewicz friendship. 


1 For a brief sketch of his facinating career, see M. Haiman’s introduction to 
Koztowski’s Washington and KoSciuszko, Chicago, Polish Roman Catholic Union of 
America, 1942. 

2 Excerpts from the Jefferson Niemcewicz Correspondence twice appeared in 
English language publiications: W. M. Koztowski, “Thomas Jefferson and Julian Ur- 
syn Niemcewicz,” Polish Review, IV (May 31, 1944) 6-7; and S. H. Umifski, “Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz in America,” Polish American Studies, II (July-December 1945) 
89-94. 

3 These three letters are Niemcewicz to Jefferson, 30 November 1801; Niemce- 
wicz to Jefferson, 29 December 1801; and Jefferson to Niemcewicz. 15 December 
1813. The originals are to be seen in the Thomas Jefferson MSS, Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., where the orginals of the other thirteen letters 
are to be found as well. 
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All sixteen letters,* together with brief introductions, appear below, 
transcribed with their peculiarities and spelling mistakes. 


* * * 


As a result of thew participation in ihe Polish Insurrection of 
1794, both Kosciuszko and Niemcewicz were imprisoned in St. 
Petersburg. Following their release in 1796, both set sail for 
America, where, after a short stay, Kosciuszko received the invita- 
tion of the French Directory to assume command of the Polish leg- 
ions that had been organized by the French. As news of his partic- 
ipation in such a venture might be interpreted adversely by the gov- 
ernment of the Tsar, with consequent repercussions to his family 
and to his friends, Kosciuszko wished to keep his departure for 
France as secret as possible. 

To explain his absence, it was said that Kosciuszko had gone 
to the mineral springs of the South, and to make the ruse appear 
more convincing, Niemcewicz, his companion, was likewise to 
journey South, creating the appearance that he was on his way 
to join the General. In the midst of these hurried events, Niemce- 
wicz found himself in dire financial straits. In the first of the Jef- 
ferson Niemcewicz letters, Niemcewicz describes his plight. 


* * * 


Federal City, le 27 mai 1798 
Monsieur, 

Au milieu de l'Inquiétude et de l’anxiété que vous éprouvez, Monsieur, sur 
le sort de vétre ami exposé a plus d’un naufrage, peut étre ne serez vous 
faché de savoir ce qu’est devenu celui qui depuis tant d’années a été son com- 
pagnon d’Infortunes et de voyage: je m’empresse 4 vous satisfaire la dessus. 
Selon les instructions du G.K. j'ai pris (comme pour le suivre) le chemin du 
Sud, j’étois 4 Baltimore et me voila depuis quinze jours 4 Federal City dans 
la maison de Mr. Law.® Partout j’ai été accablé de questions, je ne sais com- 
ment je m’en suis tiré, tout ce que je sais c'est que le métier de menteur 
(pour qui n’y est pas accoutumé) est aussi difficile qu'il est humiliant. Soyez 
cependant sir que le secret est réligieusement gardé, personne ne se doute 
de la vérité: les uns le croyent vraiment sur le chemin des eaux, d'autres 
imaginent que nous sommes brouillés et séparés, enfin on a ecrit ici de 
Philadelphie que vous I’avez enlevé et caché 4 Montecello. Vous voila donc 
accusé de rapt et de viol, tachez de vous en laver comme vous pouvez. Le Gl. 


4 Even the letters which are here reprinted may not be complete. Internal evid- 
ence in the published letters points to the existence of at least three other letters. These 
should be: Jefferson to Niemcewicz, sometime in June 1798, enclosing Jefferson’s loan 
to Niemcewicz; Niemcewicz to Jefferson, 28 December 1799, referred to in Jefferson 
to Niemcewicz, 11 January 1801; and Jefferson to Niemcewicz of September 1810, 
referred to in Jefferson to Niemcewicz, 15 December 1813. 

5 A reference to General KoSciuszko, who is often referred to in the text of the 
letter or Gl. K .or simply G. K. 

6 The husband of Mrs. Washington’s granddaughter. 
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Washington et son épouse ont été dans la cité pour voir leurs petites filles 
Mrs. Peter et Mrs. Law, je lui ai été presenté, il m’ a regu trés honetement, 
sest informé de la santé du Gl. K. avec interét, mais en géneral il a 
eté trés réservé, et beacoup moins curieux et inquisitif que je ne le croyais. 
Malgré la bonté et I’hospitalité de mes hétes, je ne puis sans indiscretion 
rester trop longtemps chez eux, mais ou aller et comment? Je n’en sais rien; 
je ne voudrais pas passer par Philadelphie ni demeurer (comme je I’avois 
projetté) tout prés, tant que le Congrés y siegera, et je crains qu’il n'y siége 
longtemps; mon sejour 1a, occasionerois des caquets et des soupgons sans 
fin; je suis en vérité dans une situation bien 4 pleindre, mon coeur est blessé 
jusqu’au vif, mon esprit est agité et inquiet, je ne puis ni rester, encore 
moins m’ établir ici, ni m’ en retourner chez moi, pour me livrer entre les 
mains de mes geoliers, (les Despotes sont si soupgoneux). Parti de Europe 
sans avoir arrangé mes affaires, uniquement pour accompagner et soigner 
un ami malade. Mes parents, mes amis ne pouvoient jamais simaginer que 
je me trouverois dans la situation ot je suis. Je voudrois perdre jusqu’au 
souvenir du traitement que j’ai eprouvé, mais hélas il n’est pas aussi facile 
d’oublier que de se taire. Pardonnez, Monsieur, ses plaintes involontaires, 
vous étes le seul devant qui elles m’ont échappé, vous étes le seul devant 
qui j’ose parler de ma situation et de mes projets, En attendant que je régoive 
des nouvelles et des secours de chez moi, j'ai pris le parti, tant pour me 
distraire, que pour ne pas perdre mon temps inutilement, j'ai pris le parti 
dis-je de voir un peu I’'Amérique. Je voudrois aller jusqu’a Boston: pourriez 
vous avoir la bonté de me préter pour cet effet 150 ou 200 Doll.: je promets 
de vous les rendre en automne, je serai méme trés heureux de pouvoir vous 
rapporter ma déte moi-méme. Excusez, Monsieur, la hardiesse de ma 
demarche; des raisons que vous ne desaprouveriez pas m’ont empeché de 
demander ce service 4 d’autres, il m’en couteroit de m’ouvrir la dessus 4 qui 
que ce soit, mais vous qui inspirez de l’attachement et du respect a tous ceux 
qui ont le bonheur de vous connoitre, ne vous etonnez pas si vous leur in- 
spirez aussi de la confiance. Agréez les sentiments respectueux de celui qui 
a l’honneur d’étre 
Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Julien Niemcewicz 


Si vous avez la bonté de me repondre, adressez votre lettre “to the 
care of Thomas Law, Federal City.” N’oubliez pas surtout de me donner 
des nouvelles du G.K. aussitot que vous en saurez quelque chose; it doit 
étre prés du but de son voyage. Il est trés probable qu’au bureau de poste 
de Philadelphie, il y aura quelques paquets de lettres addressés au Gl. Kos.; 
ayez la bonté de les ouvrir car il y aura certainement sous son enveloppe des 
lettres pour moi et dans ce cas je vous supplie de vouloir bien me les en- 
voyer.? 

7 The translation of Niemcewicz’s letters is by Professor George F. Monahan, 
Dept. of Modern Languages, St. John’s University, New York. 

, Federal City, May 27, 1798 
if: 

In the midst of the uneasiness and anxiety which you experience, Sir, concerning 
the fate of your friend exposed to more than one shipwreck, you will perhaps not be 
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* * * 


Le 9 juin 1798, Mount Vernon 

Monsieur 
Votre lettre® Monsieur ne m’a été remise qu’ hier, vous aurez donc la 
bonté de m’ excuser si ma reponse vous parvient tard. Deignez agréer 
mes remerciments pour la somme de 200 Doll. que vous avez bien voulu m’ 
avancer; cette lettre servira de récu, car je ne sais comment le faire en due 
forme. J’ espére sous peu de temps m’ acquitter de ma déte j’ ai regu des 





displeased to learn what has become of the one who, for so many years, was his 
companion in misfortune and travel. I beg to satisfy you on that point. In accordance 
with instructions from G.K., I took the southern road, as if to follow him. I went first 
to Baltimore and now, for the past two weeks, I have been here in Federal City at the 
home of Mr. Law. Everywhere I have been overwhelmed with questions. I don’t know 
how I got through it; all I know is that the role of the liar (for one who is not used to 
it) is as difficult as it is humiliating. Be sure, nevertheless, that the secret is guarded 
religiously; no one suspects the truth. Some really believe him to be on his way to take 
waters, while others imagine that we have quarrelled and have separated. And finally, 
someone wrote here from Philadelphia that you spirited him away and hid him at 
Monticello. There you are, then, accused of seizure and abduction. Try to clear yourself 
af this as best you can. Gen. Washington and his wife were in town to visit their 
granddaughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Law. I was presented to him and 
he received me most courteously. He inquired about Gl. K’s health with interests, but 
otherwise he was very reserved, and much less curious and inquisitive than I had ex- 
pected. Despite the goodness and hospitality of my hosts, I cannot, except with indis- 
cretion, remain too long with them. But where to go and how? I don’t know. I would 
not wish to pass through Philadelphia, nor even live there (as I had planned), while 
Congress is in session, and I believe it w#l] be in session for some time. My stay there 
would give rise to endless gossip and suspicions. I am really to be pitied; my heart is 
wounded to the quick; my spirit is perturbed and uneasy. I certainly cannot stay here, to 
say nothing of establishing myself here, nor can I return to my own country only to give 
myself up to my jailers (despots are so suspicious). Since I left Europe without arrang- 
ing my affairs, merely to accompany and care for a sick friend, my parents and friends 
would never be able to imagine that I would find myself in my present situation. 
I would like to lose the very memory of the treatment I have received, but, alas, it is 
not as easy to forget as it is to remain silent. Please pardon, Sir, these involuntary com- 
plaints. You are the only one before whom they have escaped; you are the only one 
to whom I dare speak of my situation and of my plans. While waiting to receive news 
and help from home, I decided, as I said, to see a bit of America. I would like to go 
as far as Boston. Could you be so kind as to lend me for that purpose 150 or 200 Dols.? 
I promise to repay you in the fall. I would indeed be most happy to be able to make 
the payment in person. Please excuse, Sir, the boldness of my request. Reasons which 
you would not disapprove have prevented me from asking this service from others. It 
would be most difficult for me to ask this of just anyone, but you who inspire loyalty 
and respect in all those who have the pleasure of knowing you, should not be surprised 
if you also inspire in them confidence. Please accept the respectful greetings of him 
who has the honor to be. 
Sir 
Your very humble and very 
obedient servant 
Julian Niemcewicz 

{P.S.] If you should be so good as to answer me, please address your letter “‘to the care 
of Thomas Law, Federal City.” Above all, please do not forget to give me news of G.K. 
as soon as you learn anything. He must be near the end of his journey. It is quite 
probable that there may be, at the Philadelphia post office, some packets of letters ad- 
dressed to Gl. Kos. Please open these, for there will no doubt be, in his packers, some 
letters addressed to me, in which case I beg you to send me these. 

8] have been unable to uncover this letter. 
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lettres de mes parents de Pologne qui m’ annoncent, que quelques secours 
pécuniers m’ allaient étre envoyé sans délais. Je conserverai a jamais le 
souvenir de cette preuve d’amitié et de bonté de votre part; sans vous je 
ne scai ce que j’aurois fait, vous m’ avez mis 4 méme de voir un pays que 
merite si fort d’étre connu. J’ étois invité par le Gl. Washington de venir 
le voir chez lui, je m’ y suis rendu avec la famille de Mr. Law, nous partons 
aprés demain. Je quitterai aussitét la Federal City pour aller a Fredericks- 
town, Lankaster, Bethleem. Je retourne de la a Philadelphie, je n y m’ 
areterai qu’ un jour, et j’espére avoir encore le plaisir de vous y trouver; 
si non je ferai mon possible pour venir en automme vous presenter 
mes devoirs € Monticello. Les évenements en Europe paraissent étre 
prés de leur denouement. Il semble que la scéme va etre transferée en 
Egipte,® ce qui me fait grand plaisir; si on parvient a le conquerir et 
‘a chasser les Turcs de l'Europe, je vois la plus grande possibilité, qu’en 
donnant de ce cété les compensations a la maison d’Autriche et a la Rus- 
sie, on pourra leur faire lacher leur proie de la Pologne, et ma pauvre patrie 
renaitroit encore. Vous aurez sans doute li dans les papiers publics que 
le sabre que le Whig Club en Angleterre avoit voté le Gl. K. est arrive 
dans le navire “Adrianna” Cpt. Lee. Comme le G. K. sera bien aise de 
conserver ce temoignage de l’estime public il vous sera j’ en suis sir, trés 
réconnoissant, si vous aviez la bonte, de le faire retirér des mains du Cpt. 
Lee et de lui donner une place parmi les autres effets, que vous eutes la 
bonté de faire garder pour lui. J’espére qu’ il est deja arrivé 4 bon port, 
il me tarde de voir cet espoir confirmé. Veuillez étre persuadé Monsieur 
que ma reconnoissance ne peut étre egalée que par le respect que je porte 
a vos vertus. J’ai l‘honneur d’ étre 


Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
Julien Niemcewicz'® 


Philadelphia, June 14, 1798 

Dear Sir, ‘sf 
Your favor of the 9th instant is but this moment put into my hands, 

so that I have barely time to get an answer in for the first post. I perceive 
by your letter that I shall probably fail of the pleasure of meeting you. 


® A reference to Napoleon’s Egyptian Campaign. 
4 10 June 9, 1798, Mount Vernon 
ir: 
Your letter, Sir, was delivered to me only yesterday. Will you please, therefore, 
excuse me if my reply comes late. Please accept my thanks for the sum of 200 Dols. 
which you were so kind as to advance ta me. This letter will serve as a receipt, since 
I do not know how to make one in due form. I hope to discharge my debt in a short 
time. I have received letters from my parents in Poland stating that monetary help 
would shortly be sent to me. I shall always treasure the memory of this proof of 
friendship and goodness on your part. Without you, I do not know what I would have 
‘done. You helped me to see a country which is very deserving of being known. I was 
invited by Gl. Washington to come to visit him at his home. I came here with Mr. 
Law’s family and we will leave the day after tomorrow. I will leave Federal City im- 
mediately to go to Frederickstown, Lancester, and Bethlehem. I will return from there 
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I shall leave this on Wednesday the 20th at dinner through Georgetown; on 
the 22nd to the Georgetown. Before that time I apprehend you will have 
left it. I have this day received the sword for Genl. Kosciuszko and put 
it in the care of a trusty person. Capt. Lee who delivered it to me, tells 
me he has a letter for you from England; which he will bring me tomorrow 
morning. I will leave it in the care of my landlord, Mr. Francis, to be kept 
till you call or send for it. I am sorry you were so late in getting my 
letter, as it must have occasioned you some uneasy sensations. It was sent 
by the first post after the receipt of yours. I shall count on the pleasure 
of seeing you at Monticello. The hour of the post obliges me to conclude 
with assurances of the great esteem and attachment of, Dear sir, 


Your most obed’nt servt 
T. Jefferson 


Monsieur, 

Me voila enfin de retour de ma tournée vers l’Est, j'ai été jusqu’a 
Boston et Portsmouth, de la a travers les montagnes a Albany, d’ ot j’ ai 
descendu la riviere jusqu’a New York. Partout j’étois brulé par le soleil en 
quelquefois ecorché pas les Yankis. Je me suis arrété quelque jours chez le 
chancellier Livingston et le general Armstrong, Mr. Dawson m’y avoit 
dépassé, et j'ai trouvé ces messieurs instruits du depart et de la destination 
du G. K. Le secret étant entre de bonnes mains, je n’ en fus nullement 
inquiet; mais quelle fut ma surprise lorsque, arrivé a Elizabeth-town, j’ai 
trouvé ce endroit rempli des contes les plus absurdes. On me dit que le 
Major Touzard, ayant passé par ici il y a dix jours et s’étant arrété chez 
Mr. Dayton le speaker," a assuré tout le monde avoir vu une lettre écrite 
de Virginie, que annongoit que le G.K. avait quitté ce pays tout seul et 
dans le plus grand secret possible, qu’on croyait ou a ce quiil a été dit dans 
la lettre, en Irland pour y commander les insurgés. Tout cela passe, mais 
quelle fut mon indignation et mon étonnement lorsque j'appris que le 





to Philadelphia, where I will stay only one day, and I hope again to have the pleasure 
of meeting you there. If this is not so, I shall do my best to come in the fall to pay 
you my respects at Monticello. Events in Europe seem to be close to their climax. It 
seems that the scene will shift to Egypt, which pleases me greatly. If that country can 
be conquered and the Turks chased from Europe, I see a great possibility that, in 
giving compensations to the houses of Austria and Russia, they could be made to let 
loose their prey, Poland, and my poor country would be reborn. You have no doubt 
read in the public press that the saber which the Whig Club in England had voted 
to Gl. K. arrived on the good ship “Odrianna,” Cpt. Lee [commanding]. Since G.K. 
will wish to preserve this evidence of public esteem, he will, I am sure, be very grateful 
to you if you would be so kind as to accept the saber from Cpt. Lee and place it with 
the other effects which you are so graciously keeping for him. I hope that he has ar- 
rived safely. I am anxious to have this hope confirmed. Be assured, Sir, that my 
gratitude can be matched only by the respect which I harbor for your virtues. I have the 
honor to be. 


Sir 
Your very humble and very 
obedient servant 
Julien Niemcewicz 


11 Speaker of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. 
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major Touzard a eu la hardiesse de dire, que les blessures et létat cruel 
d'invalide et d’estropié od se trouvait le général n’étoit qu’une farce, une 
fainte, et qu’on l’a vu marcher 4 New Castle. J’ai nié la calomnie comme 
absurde et injurieuse au caractere du Gl., assurant tous ces Messieurs que le 
jour du depart du Gl. pour les eaux, je I’ai vu comme toujours porté a la 
voiture dans les bras de son domestique. Voyez Monsieur jusqu’ou la 
calomnie et la méchanceté des homme peuvent aller. Il n’en est pas moins 
vrai que ces contes absurdes du Major ont donné lieu igi a des propos et 
des comerages, qui me _ blessent et me mortifient cruelment. 
Je crains qu'il n’én soit pire encore dans les grandes villes, aussi suis-je 
decidé 4 m’en tenir bien eloigné. Je n’ai rien requ de ma famille, ce qui 
ajoute encore 4 m’en tenir bien eloigné. Je vous supplie de vouloir bien 
m’excuser, si je ne puis satisfaire a la dette que j'ai contracté envers Vous, 
jespere pouvoir m’en acquitter dans peu et étre alors en état de faire mon 
pélerinage a Monticello. Pour 4 présant je suis décidé de passer mon temps 
entre Elizabeth-town et Brunswick; les situations en sont charmantes, la 
vie 4 bon marché, et comme disent les Italiens I] primo bisbiglio di chiac- 
chiera una volta passato, je pourrai y vivre oublié et tranquil, jusu’a ce que 
mon devoir ne me rappelle chez moi ou l’espoir perdu pour toujours, ne 
me fixe ici. Si le Dr. Bache et Mr. MacLure sont chez vous je vous prie de 
me rappeler 4 leur souvenir, je ne sais ce qu’est devenu le Dr. Scandella. 
Si vous appris, Monsieur, quelques nouvelles du Voyageur, et si vous 
voulez bien m’écrire un mot je vous prie de me I’adresser chez Mrs. Bache, 
épouse du docteur. J'ai recu derniérnement de ses nouvelles, elle est en 
bonne santé 4 la campagne de son pére. Philadelphia est entiérement dé- 
serte l’herbe croit dans les rues, on n’ y compte que 10 mille habitants et il 
en meurt encore cent par jour, la moitié de ce nombre 4 New York. S’il 
faut des victimes a la colére celeste, pourquoi ne s’exerce-t-elle plutét en 
Russie, en Autriche, en Prusse! 

Veuillez Monsieur agréer les assurances de mon attachement et de mon 
respect et croyez moi pour toujours, 


Votre trés humble et trés 
obéissant serviteur 
J. U. Niemcewicz 


3 7br, Elizabeth-town [1798]}}* 


‘ 12 3 7br, 1798, Elisabeth-town 
ir, j 

Here I am, back at last from my trip through the East. I went as far as Boston 
and Portsmouth, and from there accross the mountains to Albany, where I sailed down 
river to New York. Everywhere I wert I was burned by the sun, and sometimes skinned 
by the Yankees. I stopped for a few days at the home of Chancellor Livingston and of 
General Armstrong. Mr. Dawson had preceded me there, and I found these gentlemen 
already informed as to the departure and the destination of G.K. The secret being in 
good hands, I was not at all disturbed; but what was my surprise when, having ar- 
rived in Elizabeth-town, I found this place full of the most absurd stories. I am told 
that Major Touzard, having passed through here some ten days ago, and having stopped 
at the home of Mr. Dayton, the Speaker, asserted to everyone that he had seen a letter 
written from Virginia, which stated that G.K. had left the country — quite alone and 
as secretly as possible, and that people believed that he had gone where the letter said 
— to Ireland, in order to lead the insurgents. All of that could be endured ,but what 
were my astonishment and indignation when I learned that Major Touzard made so 
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Monticello, Nov. 30, 1798. 
Dear Sir, 

By a derrangement of our post we have been very long getting our 
Northern letters that summer, but some uncommon delay happened to 
yours, as by the time I received it I had reason to hope daily to see you 
here. In this expectation I did not answer it as soon as it came to hand; 
but as the advance of the season now forbids further hope on that subject, 
I do myself the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt. I had also hoped 
to have seen Mr. McLure here, but he too has failed in making our tour. 
I have no letter yet from our friend Genrl. Kosciuszko, but find from the 
news-papers he is safely arrived in a country where a due value is set 
even by those in power on his pure and republican zeal. However cold to 
that merit some in this country have been, I can assure you that the 
mass of our countrymen have the highest veneration and attachment to 
his character. This state would have felt a particular sensibility if he had 
thought proper to make it his residence. Should the war between France 
and Austria arrive, I shall conceive great hope that your country will again 
rise into the map of the earth and there seems reason to believe that war 
is occurring. On this and other subjects I shall have the pleasure of hearing 
your opinions in Philadelphia for which place I set out in about a fortnight. 
Permit me only in the meantime to entreat that you feel no anxiety on 





bold as to say that the wounds and the lamentable state of invalidism and lameness 
in which the General found himself were only a farce, a ruse, and that he had been 
seen walking in New Castle. I denied this calumny as absurd and injurious to the Gl.’s 
character, assuring all those gentlemen that, on the day of the Gl.’s departure for the 
waters, I saw him borne to his coach, as always, by his servant. You see, Sir, where 
the calumny and wickedness of men can lead. It is no less true that these absurd tales 
of the Major have given rise here to speculation and gossip which would wound and 
mortify me cruelly. I fear it can only be worse in the great cities, and I have, therefore, 
decided to remain far away from them. I have heard nothing from my family, which 
adds to my sad state of spirit. I beg you to be so kind as to pardon me if I cannot 
settle the debt that I have contracted with you. I hope to be able to give satisfaction 
shortly and then be able to make my pilgrimage to Monticello. For the present, I have 
decided to divide my time between Elizabeth-town and Brunswick. Their locales are 
charming, living is reasonable, and as the Italians say, “I/] primo bisbiglio di chiac- 
chiera una volta passato.” [The first buzz of gossip having passed], I will be able to 
live there forgotten and happy until my duty calls me home, or else hope, being for- 
ever lost, bids me remain. If Dr. Bache and Mr. Maclure are with you, I pray you give 
my greetings. I do not know what has become of Dr. Scandella, If, Sir, you have had 
any news of the Traveler, and if you should be disposed to write to me, will you 
please address me at the home of Mrs. Bache, the doctor’s wife. I received news from 
her recently. She is in good health, and in the country at her father’s place. Philadel- 
phia is entirely deserted. Grass grows in the streets and the city has only 10 thousand 
inhabitants. The death rate there is one hundred per day, half that of New York. If 
victims are needed for the heavenly wrath, why not in Russia, in Austria, or in Prussia? 


Please accept, Sir, the assurance of my devotion and respect, and believe me, as 
always, 


Your very humble and very 
obedient servant 
J. U. Niemcewicz 
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the subject of reimbursement mentioned in your letter and receive the 
assurances of the sincere esteem with which I am, Dear Sir, your most 
humble obdt. servant. 

T. Jefferson. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 16, 1799 
Dear Sir, 
Your favor which I received at Monticello was so long on the road that 
I expected you would be with us yourself very soon after finding however 
the season advanced beyond the time for expecting you, without these ex- 
pectations being realized, I wrote to you and directed my letter to be put 
into Mc Lure’s hands, and I hope you get it safely. On my arrival here 
I received a letter from Genl. Kosciuszko which had been brought by Mr. 
Gerry. It covered one for you; fearing to trust that by post I detained it for 
a few days till I got an opportunity, by a gentleman who was known to me, 
& who being to pass through Elizabethtown, promised to see that you re- 
ceive it with certainty. Still I am anxious till I learn from yourself that it 
has got to hand as well as mine from Monticello. The General's letters to me 
are short, merely relating to some of his affairs here, & mentioning in 
general his good health. I hear through other channels that he is able to 
walk. — I had hoped that we should have seen you here ere this, and still 
flatter myself you will not let the session pass over without visiting Philadel- 
phia, and to be assured that your partialities for the Northern part of our 
country will not prevent your coming to see what we are in the South. There 
will be an inducement the more soon, as Dr. Bache & Mrs. Bache move in 
April or May to fix themselves in my neighborhood. Be so good as to let me 
hear from you as soon as convenient as to the letter above mentioned & to 
accept my friendly esteem and salutation. 


Th. Jefferson 


Elizabeth-Town, 19 Jan. 179943 
Sir: 
It is only in the beginning of this week that I had the pleasure to receive 
your favor of 30 nov. (it having remaind the whole time at the Post-office in 
Brunswick) two day afterwards a gentleman on his way in Philadelphia left 
me a letter from general Kosciuszko, when I was to acknowledge you the 
receipt of both I received your kind letter of 16 present. Accept Sir my 
warmest thanks for the friendly expressions you honored me with. The note 
of G. K. contained only a compliment of four lines without mentioning 
a single word of his health, bis mysterious and wonderful recovery, or any 
private or political affairs. Although the love of tranquility and retirement, 
the political intolerance and above all the fear of indelicate questions render 
me extremely adverse from visiting large cities, the desire of seeing you Sir 


13 This and all subsequent letters from Niemcewicz were written in English. 
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& some other few friends have decided me to come to Philadelphia before 
the Congress breaks off. I beg you to remember me most affectionately to 
Dr. & Mrs. Bache. I had the pleasure to see yesterday the old gentleman 
& his lady on their way to New York, happy as I was to see them I was most 
deeply affected by finding Miss Bache in such a bad condition of health, 
I hope the fine season will restore her. Receive Sir the assurances of my 
best respects. 


Your 
most obedient servant 
J. Niemcewicz 


Washington, Jan. 11, 1801 
Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of Dec. 28'* and shall forward it to Mr. 
Littlepage’s brother, for the satisfaction of the family. It is I believe a twelve- 
month since I have had a letter from Genl. Kosciuszko. But I had an op- 
portunity of hearing some particulars of him from General Davis, one of 
our envoys lately returned from Paris. He says the General is in tolerable 
health, is considered as the head of the Polish corps in the service of 
France. keeps a table as such, and is the regular organ between them & the 
government of France, he is able to walk about. 1 thank you for your con- 
gratulations on the subject of the late election.1° It is not however yet 
decided. The vanquished party have still the resource of some maneuvers, 
to show their spirit and adroitness. Accept assurances of my high esteem 
& respect & my friendly salutation. 

Th. Jefferson 


During his stay in Elizabethtown, Niemcewicz met and married 
Mrs. Susan Livingston Kean,’ widow of ome of KoSciuszko’s 
friends. Here he busied himself with agricultural land botanic pur- 
suits, as the following letter to the newly elected President of the 
United States reflects: 


June 1801. Elizabeth-town, New Jersey 
Sir, 

Amongst numerous petitions and applications which as the first 
Magistrate of the Commonwealth you daily receive, Sir, you will not I hope 
reject the petition of an old acquaintance, it is only for a plant that grows 
in Virginia by the name of Seneca Root, Polygala Seneca of Linneus. Being 








14 T have been unable to locate this letter. 
15 Thomas Jefferson was just elected President of the United States. 
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witness of its efficacy in various diseases, and seeing the difficulty of pro- 
curing it here, I thought it would be of some utility for the inhabitants to 
propigate it. The seed, according the directions of the botanists, must be 
sown as soon as it is ripe, I shall then be extremely obliged to you, if you 
have the kindness to ask it from some of your friends of Virginia, & have 
if forwarded to me. I am aware that to trouble the President of the US., 
amongst his serious & important occupations, for the sake of a plant, is 
a bold intrusion, but I know likewise your zeal and eagerness to promote 
and spread whatever may be useful and in the least beneficial to mankind. 
A single child cured by your plant will be a sufficient reward for your 
trouble, and to me would be the highest pitch of ambition to which I 
aspire. I have not heard from Mr. Lewis Littlepage since I had the honor 
to write you, I learn that in my unfortunate country the spirit of persecu- 
tion & terrorism has subsided: all those who in consequence of General 
Koéciuszko’s going to Paris have been imprisoned are now released, but 
the Marechal Potocki, my friend and one of our most respectable citizens 
has lost his only daughter and heiress to his fortune. She shared his im- 
prisonment with him and I am told the Marshal is not like to survive her 
long. Our friend Abbé Piatoli is going to be married to a lady who under- 
stands greek & latin & settles with the Duchess of Courland in Silesia. The 
present will be delivered to you, Sir, by Mr. Du Pont de Nemours whose 
love for liberty, eminent services in civil & literary line are long known 
to you. I have the honor to be with the greatest respect. 
Sir 
Your most obedient 
humble servant 
Julien Ursin Niemcewicz 


* * * 


Washington, June 29, 1801 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 16th is just received. I shall be at Monticello during 
the months of Aug. & Sept. which I believe comprehend the seeding time 
of the Polygala Seneca, in which case I will endeavour to have some sowed. 
I know however it is become extremely rare. Lest my efforts should fail 
I may mention in that event... [illegible} . . . could furnish either the 
plants or seeds. I received from Mr. Littlepage a letter dated in the winter 
and advising me he should come early in the spring. He was then at Altona. 
Accept my salutation and affectionate esteem. 


Th. Jefferson 


* x * 


30 Nov. 1801, Elizabeth town, N. J.1® 

Sir, 
Agreably to Mr. Littlepage’s request of whose arrival in America I have 
learnt with a great deal of pleasure: I take the liberty to inclose under cover 


16 This is the first of the three newly uncovered letters. 
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this letter for him. Knowing, how particularly at this time all your moments 
are usefully employed for the good of our Commonwealth, I forbid myself 
the pleasure to write longer to you. I have the honor to be with great respect. 
Sir 
Your most obedient humble 
Servant 
J. U. Niemcewicz 


* * * 


Elizabeth Town, N. J., 29 December 180117 
Sir, 

I do myself the pleasure to present you with two copies of a brief account 
of the Invention of a water-proof manufactory, which has been sent to me 
by the Inventor. As the discovery appears to me very useful, and tending to 
promote health & lives of men, I thought it would be agreable to you, that 
you would give it publicity & make use of it for the benefit of our citizens, 
particularly husbandmen, seafaring [men], & soldiers. I have the honor to be 
with great respect.1® 

Sir 
Your obedient humble servant 
J. U. Niemcewicz 


Each half of the two infolded bloting papers are water proof as may be seen 
by sprinkling water on. 


In the Summer of 1802, Niemcewicz’s father died. He left for 
Poland in July of that year to settle his father’s estate, and then 
returned to America in 1804, to continue his pastoral life — a 
typical Gentleman Farmer. 

When in 1806 news arrived of Napoleon’s declaration of war 
against Prussia and Russia and of the proclamation of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, Niemcewicz deemed that his services were once 
again due his fatherland. In April of 1807 he wrote to Jefferson, 
making the followimg request: 


* * * 


Avril 1807. Elizabethtown 
Sir, 

The important events passing now in Poland, have certainly, Sir, at- 
tracted your attention, and as friend of freedom and national independence, 
have excited your interest. Never was there a more promising prospect of 
that unhappy country regaining its existence. Altho now an American 


17 This is the second of the newly uncovered letters. 
18 So far as I have been able to ascertain, no action was taken on this matter. 
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citizen and enjoying under your administration the blessing of the only free 
Government in the world, I cannot forget my native country: consistent in 
my principles, I consider it as a sacred duty to hasten to post & join my feeble 
service to those my countrymen undertake. The present war exposes even 
the neutrals to a thousand vexations, they can not be too well provided with 
passports, certificates &; &; I have my certificate as an American citizen, 
but take the liberty to apply to you, that you may be so good, as to direct 
the secretary of state Teler Madison, to whom I have not the honor to be 
acquainted, to give me a passport. Should you wish to write to Gl. KoSciusz- 
ko, or give me any other commands, I shall be happy to execute them. Permit 
Sir to return you my thanks for all your civilities & to express the most 
sincere wishes for your health and happiness, and the welfare of a country 
which for ever will be dear to me. I have the honor to be with great respect 
Sir 
Your obedient humble 
servant 
Julian U. Niemcewicz 


* 


Monticello, Apr. 22, 1807 
Dear Sir, 
I received on the 20th your favor of the 10th inst. and yesterday 
I wrote to desire the Secretary of State to forward your passport to Eliza- 
beth-town. In the visit you propose to make to your native country, I sin- 
cerely wish you may find its situation, & your own interests in it satis- 
factory. On what it has been, is, or shall be, however, I shall say nothing. 
I consider Europe at present as a world apart from us, about which it is 
improper for us even to form opinions, or to indulge to any wishes but the 
general one that whatever is to take place in it, may be for its happiness. 
For yourself however personally, I may express with safety as well as truth, 
my great esteem & the interest I feel in your welfare. From the same 
principles of caution I do not write to my friend Kosciuszko. I know he is 
always doing what he thinks is right, and he knows my prayers for his suc- 
cess in whatever he does. Assure him, if you please, of my constant af- 
fection, and accept yourself my wishes for a safe & pleasant voyage with 
my friendly salutations & assurances of great esteem & respect. 


Th. Jefferson 


Niemcewicz left America never to return. In The Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw he rose to great fame, eventually to head its Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1810, remembering Jefferson’s favor in 
nominating him a member of the American Philosophical Society, 
Niemcewicz returned the compliment by naming Jefferson to the 
Royal Society of the Friends of Sciences in Warsaw. 


* * * 
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Sir, 

Being constantly mindful of my citizenship of the United States of 
America, grateful for the attentions which I have received in that country, 
from you Sir & my other friends, desirous of conveing on our society the 
honor of reclaiming you in its number I took the liberty to propose you 
for a member of the Royal Society of the friends of Sciences in Warsaw 
& have the pleasure to announce to you, that you have been unanimously 
elected. I enclose here your diploma begging you would accept it as a 
token of the high regard which our nation entertains for your merit, virtue 
and knowledge. 

I am the honor to be with great respect 


Dear Sir 
Your most obedient servant 
Julian Ursin Niemcewicz 
4 7bre 1810 
Warsaw 


In the following. the last of the newly uncovered letters, Jefferson, 
now retired to Monticello, informs Niemcewicz of the progress 
of the War of 1812, and of the health of several of their mutual 
friends. 


Dec. 15, 1813 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of Sept. 4, 1810 was 10 months on its passage to me, 
having been received on the 7th of July I addressed my answer to you!® 
without delay, acknowledging my obligations to the Royal Society of the 
friends of science in Warsaw for their nomination of me as one of their 
members, expressing my sense of the honor of being associated with their 
body, and tendering any services which at this distance, I could render 
them. This having been sent by way of Paris, was, I hope, duly received. 
Writing now some letters to my friends there, I take the same occasion of 
recalling myself to our recollection and of expressing the satisfaction I feel 
in reviewing the agreeable moments I have passed with you in Paris and 
Philadelphia. We, like you, are now at war, but happily on our borders 
only, undesturbed at our altars and friends. We received some checks in 
its begining from the want of experienced and tried officers to command 
us, a peace of 30 years having deprived us of all those of high grades in the 
1evolutionary war. Our second campaign has been more successful, having 
possessed ourselves of all the lakes and country of Upper Canada except 
the single post of Kingston at its lower extremity. On the ocean, tho’ we 
have a very small force, in half a dozen actions of vessel to vessel of equal 
force, we have captured them in every instance but one: and on Lake Erie, 
in an engagement of 8 or 10 vessels of a side, of the size navigating that 
water, we took their whole squadron, not a vessel or a man escaping. We 
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have no doubt, if the war continues, of ousting them from the entire con- 
tinent. This is very different from what their lying papers will tell you in 
Europe. But you have heard at least that in our revolutionary war the same 
papers were eternally announcing victories as changes of position, till they 
conquered themselves out of the continent. It would give me great pleasure 
to hear how you are personally affected by the war around you, and to be 
assured that you do not participate of their calamities. When will this world 
be again at peace! 

Your old friend, Mr. McLure, paid us a visit some two or three years 
ago, and returned to Paris. His brother is living and still engaged in com- 
merce. as I believe ... (illegible) . . . has been till lately engaged in Wash- 
ington in the enterprise of furnishing steam-boats for the Pittsburgh to take 
part in the enterprise of furnishing steam-boats for the Ohio and Mississippi. 
These boats, of the invention of Mr. Fulton, have atained the most perfect 
success, and are now spread to all our rivers. 


The notice of some of your friends here, I have thought might not be 
unacceptable, and among them I pray you to count none as entertaining senti- 
ments of higher esteem and respect for you as myself. 


Th. Jefferson 


I have been unable to discover any other letter between Jeffer- 
son and Niemcewicz beyond this date. — E. K. 


























JULIAN KRZYZANOWSKI 


STANISLAW WYSPIANSKI (1869—1907) 


In the late autumn of 1907 news shocking to all lovers of art, and 
of literature in particular, spread throughout Poland: Stanistaw Wrys- 
pianski, the enigmatic painter and playwright was dead. Even people 
who did not admire his famous stained-glass windows in the Franciscan 
church in Cracow, even those who refused to yield to the fascination 
of his Wesele (The Wedding), a play ranked among the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Polish theater in the early years of the present century, 
shared the opinion that the death of Wyspianski meant an irreparable 
loss for Polish art and culture. For the eloquence of facts was plain 
and clear. 

The literary career of Wyspianski was short. It lasted no more 
than ten years; yet during that time he managed to publish two epic 
poems, seventeen plays, two dramatic adaptations — one of them a 
charming version of Corneille’s Cid, — and an essay on Hamlet. 
Those initiate in the secrets of artistic life were aware of the influence 
Wyspianski had exerted upon techniques of play-staging in his period, 
and of his importance in the field of the book illustration. And they 
knew that he was only thirty nine when he died a victim of a horrible 
disease which then was incurable. They knew too that his private 
life had a tinge of the tragic. All this meant that he was mourned 
everywhere. His funeral turned into a demonstration of public sorrow, 
and he was buried in the Skatka church in Cracow, in the vaults reserved 
for the greatest and most meritorious among the Polish masters of 
art. 

On the 50th anniversary of Wyspianski’s death [November 28, 
1907} one feels inclined to present a brief survey of the character of 
his literary heritage, of the history of his posthumous reputation, of 
the problem of the place attributed to him in literature both in Poland 
and outside. However tempting, this idea must be abandoned for at 
least two reasons. First of all the “literature” on Wyspiafski is very 
large indeed; essays, commentaries, dissertations and voluminous books 
devoted to the explanation of his works are innumerable. Still, they 
are hardly satisfactory. We do not know the details of his life, or the 
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factors which impelled the gifted painter to take to literature and become 
a poet and playwright. In the last analysis, we do not understand his 
personality. That is why a survey like this one must be limited to the 
most striking and obvious characteristics of the man and his work. 


The second reason is slightly different. The interpretation of 
Wyspianski’s plays, even in the case of the best known of them, The 
W edding, is, as a rule, so contradictory that one cannot rely on current 
Opinions, but instead must investigate the problems involved from 
one’s own viewpoint. One striking example may be quoted. Two years 
ago, a production in Warsaw of The Wedding provoked a heated 
discussion. This took the form of a pen-duel between the stage manager, 
J. Puzyna, and his professor, K. Wyka, who is considered an authority 
on the period of Wyspianski. Both critics endeavored to solve the 
central problems of the play from the viewpoint of the same Marxist 
theory of aesthetics; but, like critics earlier in this century, they could 
find no common tongue, though for different reasons. Their predeces- 
sors regarded the play from opposing political platforms, and this 
handicapped them in applying the proper literary standards, At any 
fate, quarrels in the past and in recent years show how difficult is 
a proper understanding of the literary heritage of Wyspianski and 
suggest a further limitation of the present attempt, whose aim is to 
avoid details and to concentrate on the basic traits of the works of the 
Polish playwright. 


* * * 


The most outstanding characteristics of Wyspianski’s poetic vision 
are its breadth and its underlying unity. The Polish writer feels equally 
at home in the Homeric world of ancient Greece, in the prehistoric 
life of Poland, in the various periods of her later history, in the circum- 
stances of his own days. Among his plays, four were devoted to ancient, 
mythological Greece: Meleager (1897), Protesilas and Laodamia (1898), 
Achilleis (1903) and Powrét Odyssa (The Return of Odysseus, 1907). 
The Greek cycle was accompanied by four plays whose subject was 
taken from the early Polish traditions connected with the past of 
Cracow and its royal castle on the Wawel Hill: two varying versions 
of Legenda (A Legend, 1897, 1904), Bolestaw Smiaty (Boleslav the 
Bold, 1903) and its sequel Skatka (The Rock, 1903). Four further 
plays, Warszawianka (The Warsaw Song, 1898), Lelewel (1899), 
Noc Listopadowa (The November Night, 1904) and, to some extent, 
Legion (The Legion, 1900), were based on episodes of the Polish 
struggle for independence in the period of Romanticism. Two more 
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plays, Klgtwa (The Ban, 1899) and Sgdziowie (The Judges, 1907), 
were linked with real events which occurred in Polish villages at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Finally, three plays, Wesele (The 
Wedding, 1901), Wyzwolenie (The Deliverance, 1903) and Akropolis 
(Acropolis, 1904), were inspired by the political ideas which the 
Polish nation cherished at the close of the century. To round out the 
list, three or four items may be added: the juvenile Daniel, the dialogue 
Julius I, and large fragments of an historical play on King Sigismund 
Augustus. 


Despite this astonishing variety of subjects, Wyspianski’s dramatic 
production reveals a perfect internal unity. This is due to the poet's 
attitude toward his artistic aims. His heroes are members of the 
same family. They are, all of them, entirely human, but, at the same 
time, nearly always superhuman. They all are tragic personages, 
burdened with fate and quite conscious of it. This inward characteristic 
is emphasized by means of a device which at times may look artificial, 
but which is essential to the imagination and art of Wyspianski. Following 
in the steps of the Renaissance painters and writers, he did not hesitate 
to introduce ancient Roman and Greek images into pictures of modern 
life. For example, to demonstrate the collapse of the Romantic illusions, 
the disastrous end of the Polish legion which had been organized in 
Italy by Mickiewicz in 1848, Wyspianski introduced into the final scene 
of his Legion a boat with Death at its helm; here the phantom helmsman 
is given the form of the Greek Thanatos, quite different from the 
modern ideas and images of Death. And again in his November Night 
the well-known participants in the Polish revolution, such as the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Chtopicki, or Lieutenant Wysocki, or 
others, are partners of Greek gods and goddesses, of Hermes, Athene 
or Satyrs. These mythical figures are meant as symbols of the motive 
forces which, in the language of scientific research, would be called 
the “leading political ideas” of the period. This strange method reached 
its extreme in Acropolis, in which living men were replaced by mere 
symbols — the revived statues and tapestry pictures in the Wawel 
cathedral, which were to express the modern tendencies of twentieth 
century Poland. The readers of these plays were puzzled, and some 
-of them were inclined to see madness in Wyspianski’s bold images. 
The poet, who wrote an extremely interesting essay on Hamlet, might 
have replied that, if he was mad, there was method in his madness. 
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This method, easy to discover in the whole of Wyspianski’s dramatic 
works, is epitomized in two of his basic opinions concerning the 
theater, its tasks and its character. The Cracow playwright vehemently 
opposed the popular understanding of theater as a pastime or even as 
a school of life. He was convinced that the stage was a sanctuary where 
modern men were to encouner the mystery of art, as the ancient Greeks 
did in their theaters. The sanctuary did not exclude ironical, Aristo- 
phanesque laughter, the elements of satire; but in accordance with 
Wyspianski’s artistic nature, first place was reserved for the tragic, 
for man’s hard struggle with his fate, his individual or social destiny. 

Unfortunately, we do not know much about Wyspiafiski’s contacts 
with the great European tradition of his time, a period when Richard 
Wagner and Henrik Ibsen were idolized all over Europe. That there 
was some inward kinship between the Polish writer and his foreign 
predecessors is undoubted. For in the plays of Wyspianski, as in those 
of Wagner and Ibsen, one sees, or at least one feels, the presence of 
mysterious powers that control the destinies both of individual men 
and of social groups. Moreover, one is always conscious of the conflict 
of the principal of these powers, of Life and Death. And here one en- 
counters the crucial point in the art of Wyspianski. 

Critics who wrote of his career used to complain that his stained- 
glass windows, which were designed for the Wawel cathedral, were 
rejected by the judges. However, we know the painter’s designs, for 
he included them in his epic poems. They represent St. Stanistaw 
and King Casimir the Great, and they are hideous. Both the saint-bishop 
and the brilliant sovereign appeared to the painter’s imaginataion as 
repulsive corpses, more suitable for the crematory or the anatomical 
theater than for a cathedral. Later, the gloomy image of death keeps 
reappearing in Wyspianski’s plays. Obviously it had become an obsession, 
or a complex, in the Freudian sense of the word. Sometimes it is given 
the Greek mask of Thanatos; in Boleslav the Bold, a tragedy whose 
hero kills the saint-bishop, the coffin of the dismembered prelate enters 
the stage, falls upon the king and kills him. The annoying recurrence of 
this gloomy motif is responsible for the frequent charges of pessimism 
levelled at Wyspianski. The problem is rather involved, and, to admit 
solution, it must be set against the proper background. But this is not 
easy to establish. 

The most simple and most superficial explanation is “the spirit 
of the time.” We know that at the end of the nineteenth century 
pessimism and the adoration of death were in vogue. Accordingly, 
Wyspianski’s attitude may be accounted for in terms of his keeping 
step with the fashionable movement of his time. More profound perhaps. 
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is another interpretation. He was bound to struggle with his incurable 
illness; he had a painful foreboding of his fate; he was aware that 
he was destined to die before his time. And yet he did not surrender — 
at least, as a writer. For in two of his plays we find his “credo,” his 
manifesto on death and life, his firm belief that life is the superior 
power. This, of course, means that he abandoned what may be described 
as pessimism. Thus, in November Night one finds an astounding inter- 
pretation of the Greek myth of the goddess Demeter and her daughter 
Kora (Persephone), the former s,mbolizing generation, and the latter 
death. The formula of the interrelationship of the two goddesses goes: 
“umieraé musi co ma zy¢’ — “die it must whatever is bound to live.” 
It is applied to nature, whose plants lose their leaves in winter, but 
recover them in the spring, and also to nations crushed by disaster, but 
who in time will regain their previous prosperity. It means that death 
is not able to destroy the process of life; it can only stop it; and stops 
are necessary for the continuation of existence. This idea is familiar to 
every system of religious thought and is called revival, reincarnation 
or resurrection. This ought to be mentioned in this connection, for the 
second play in which Wyspianski challenged the supposed omnipotence 
of death was the Acropolis; in it, the problem of the political revival 
of the nation was given the form of a resurrection song praising the 
Saviour. 


These two features of the Polish playwright — his conviction that 
theater was a temple of art, and the tinge of pessimism in his work — 
come to the fore wherever he approached the most important problems 
appealing to his imagination, the problems of the past and present of 
his country. For Wyspianski, not unlike his romantic masters and 
predecessors, chose the destinies of Poland as the basic subject of his 
artistic vision and returned to them again and again even in plays 
whose inspiration he took from the Bible or from the myths of ancient 
Greece. ‘ 

For this attitude toward Poland he was indebted not only to the 
romantic poets but also to his immediate teachers, and to the very 
atmosphere of the Cracow of his youth. This must be emphasized 
here, because it is at once very important and very difficult for any 
student of Wyspianski. In those days Cracow had become the intellectual 
capital of Poland as well as a center of varied and contradictory political 
tendencies. Among its memorable places, two held a special attraction. 
One of them was the hill of Wawel, with the remarkable cathedral 
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and the dilapidated royal castle, reminding visitors of the country’s 
splendid past and its miserable present. Another was the Jagellonian 
University with its “Cracow school of historians.” The “school” consisted 
of a group of very capable professors of history wi se aim was to combine 
a thorough examination of the past with the dcmaads of current political 
life. They endeavored to dig to the very roots of the calamity which 
had befallen the nation. These they found in the traditional Polish 
inclination toward anarchy. At the same time, they condemned vain 
dreams of independence; they wanted to be loyal to the Austrian 
government, and they aimed at developing the economic and social 
forces of the enslaved nation by peaceful and evolutionary therapy. 
The Jagellonian professors were an active outpost of the strong conserva- 
tive party which consisted of large landowners and professional politicians. 
This was the peculiar atmosphere in which the young generation of 
Wyspianski had been nurtured. The future poet and playwright was 
to take two differing standpoints when he began to write. He sharply 
criticized the conservative party and rejected its leading ideas, its loyal 
attitude toward Austria, its political resignation, its lack of enterprise, 
its opportunism. At the same time, however, he adopted its passion 
for unmasking, its interest in discovering the causes which had turned 
the wonderful residence of the Jagellonian kings into the haunted ruin 
on the Wawel Hill. This twofold position of Wyspianski, both positive 
and negative, is often misleading. The puzzled reader of his plays 
is unable to see where and when the poet refused or accepted the views 
of the “Cracow school” and why he introduced and discussed them in his. 
works, 


The results of this education in Cracow, a town steeped in history, 
were strengthened in Wyspianski by the influence of the romantic 
poets of Poland, Adam Mickiewicz and Juliusz Stowacki in particular. 
Stowacki’s contemptuous criticism of his generation for its readiness 
to die and its inability to live and win victories appealed to Wyspianski 
as much as did the romantic master’s technique. Different was his 
attitude towards Mickiewicz. Wyspianski held him responsible for the 
degenerate political mysticism, for the cult of martyrdom and the lack 
of understanding of the real and vital forces in the life of the nation, 
and it was to demonstrate the disastrous consequences of the romantic 
vision in the political life of his own period that Wyspianski introduced 
Mickiewicz in the Legion and The Deliverance. Noble dreamers had 
contributed to the nation’s calamity, for they could not understand the 
hard laws ruling the development of modern Europe — this was 
Wyspianski’s harsh verdict. 
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This verdict was uttered in the play which made its writer 
famous — The Wedding. It was based on an event well-known in 
Cracow in 1900: the marriage of a young poet, Lucian Rydel, to a 
plain peasant girl. And it smelled of scandal, for Wyspianski did not 
hesitate to introduce into it the intimate world of his friends, writers, 
painters and journalists who were known to everybody in Cracow. 
Still, the play had a strong appeal, for in it Wyspiafski demonstrated 
some of the basic social problems of his period. The central one among 
them was quite simple: the peasants, a class that until the end of the 
nineteenth century was no more than a passive element in public life, 
discover their importance; but they want guidance and they expect 
to find it in the intelligentsia, the educated class. However, this class, 
fed on the romantic tradition, proves to be as heroic and eloquent as 
the generation of Mickiewicz, but exactly as fallow and helpless as its 
romantic ancestors. “W pysk wam médwie litos¢ moje” “offhand I tell 
you my sorrowful contempt,” this was Wyspianski’s merciless opinion of 
his generation. His satire, however, hit the target. The Wedding was 
received with admiration. The readers and viewers of the play had the 
feeling that the writer was right, or, at least, that he was treating one 
of the essential problems of his time. 

Two years later he returned to them in a play called The 
Deliverance. This was an extremely interesting experiment, a literary 
dissertation on Mickiewicz’s influence upon Polish culture, with special 
emphasis on the degenerate interpretations of the romantic poet's ideas. 
Wyspianski, an excellent literary critic, though unaware of his talent 
here, used an interesting method: to show various misapprehensions of 
the life and achievements of Mickiewicz, he introduced a personage called 
“the Genius,” whose pathetic and overblown sayings he contrasted with 
those of “Conrad,” another personage representing the true opinions of 
Mickiewicz the poet. Still, the dramatic history of the misiaterpreted 
cult of the great romantic poet was a failure. Te Deliverance was read, 
commented on and admired, and yet it seems at present no more than 
a literary experiment. There is no life in it. 

Its problem, however, was so important for the writer, that he 
came back to it, and in 1904 published his next and final attempt at 
solving it. The new play was called The Acropolis, a name which 
Wyspiafski transferred from the sacred hill of Athens to the Wawel 
Hill in his native town of Cracow. In it he abandoned the province of 
the past and even of the present. He turned to the future, to the dreamed- 
of moment of Poland’s liberation. In the Easter night he called to life 
the statues and the tapestries in the cathedral of Wawel, that sanctum 
sanctorum of Poland’s history and culture. He ended his pageantry with 
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a powerful scene of resurrection. Christ, the martyred Redeemer, 
appears here not in the usual form we know from the Gospels and the 
established religious tradition. He turns into the triumphant, youthful 
Apollo, the Greek god symbolizing the powerful victory of life over 
death. The Christ-Apollo symbol may be called the highest achievement 
of Wyspianski the thinker, his literary “credo” manifesting his con- 
viction that the final word is that of Life. Here he managed to rid himself 
of the terrible phantom of Death which had haunted him for years; and 
at the same time he was able to find a solution to his doubts about the 
survival of his nation. 

And this accounts for our earlier remark concerning the interrela- 
tion between pessimism and optimism in the literary work of Wyspianski. 
Moreover, it leads us to the heights on which the contraposition of the 
two philosophical attitudes disappears, for they are fused into perfect 
unity. 


* * * 


The plays of Wyspianski, the greater part of which were staged in 
Cracow under the direct supervision of the writer, were — as was 
mentioned earlier — both admired and censured. Contradictory though 
they were, these two attitudes flowed from the same source — the literary 
technique adopted by the poet. For, in accord with the fashion of the 
period, the playwright was fond of all kinds of symbols and allegories, 
and he used and misused them in his paintings, poems and dramas. 
The best illustration of his method is seen in The Wedding. To dem- 
onstrate the innermost life of his peronages, who were modelled on 
his friends and acqaintances, he introduced what he called “dramatis 
personae,” i.e., a series of phantoms which were meant to personify the 
thoughts and feelings, the “complexes” of the real personages. Thus the 
decadent Poet who liked to dream of the greatness of ages gone by 
and who wrote a play on the life of a 15th century knight, Zawisza the 
Black, encounters his hero and discusses with him the pettiness of 
modern times. Wyspianski went even further; he did not hesitate to 
give life to the “Mulch,” when he changed the straw cover on a rosebush 
into a malicious gnome. A similar device was introduced in The Deliver- 
ance, where a range of “Masks,” dry and cardboard allegories, became 
exponents of political opinions of the time. Finally, in Acropolis, 
Wyspianski eliminated the world of human creatures to concentrate on 
the symbolic creations of his fancy. 

A method like this was in keeping with the writer’s innate in- 
clinations and intellectual makeup. Moreover, it admirably helped him 
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to express his abstract ideas in an artistic form. He was a painter, he 
was accustomed to seeing the plastic and clean-cut shapes of things and 
people, even in cases when he wanted to manifest that “something” that 
he felt behind them. The symbols allowed him to avoid long, monotonous 
and artificial monologues and to replace them with lively talks, debates 
and arguments of his personages and their phantom counterparts. 
Finally, the clever handling of the symbols and ailegories gave him 
an opportunity to demonstrate the cultural background of the periods 
he chose for his dramas. The Greek gods and goddesses in The November 
Night reminded the readers of the “Empire” taste and style which was 
so commonplace in Europe of the 1830's. Again the imaginary person- 
ages in The Wedding were in close connection with the Bohemian 
inclinations typical of the close of the 19th century. Wyspianski’s 
symbolic treatment, however, showed its inevitable drawbacks. Every 
symbolism is always bound to degenerate into mannerism and the author 
of Acropolis could not avoid this. His symbols became from time to time 
so involved that they were hardly intelligible. And this is why they 
could be criticized and ridiculed. 

Yet on the whole they were relevant tools in the skillful fingers of 
the playwright. Some of them, in The Wedding in particular, became 
proverbs, which is the best proof of their artistic eloquence. Further, 
through them the poet was able to express the inexpressible, to turn im- 
material and abstract relations into material and living images. Symbols 
were a commonplace artistic garment in his day, in the period of 
symbolism. From a distance of fifty years they look stale, ineffective and 
artificial, But if there is an exception in this barren field of bygone 
means of expression, it may be made for Wyspianski. Despite the draw- 
backs mentioned above, most of his symbolic inventions stand the test 
of time, seem appropriate and remain adaptable. They were created to 
serve his artistic purpose and this they did admirably. 


In the years that followed his death, Wyspianski’s reputation grew. 
He was placed among the classics of Polish literature. Even critics who 
disliked him could not deny him the honor which the consensus omnium, 
the public opinion, had bestowed on him. 

This opinion, if it is right, needs checking in the form of standards 
acceptable and accessible to every lover and student of literature. The 
first of them, however, requires some explanation. The scale of values, 
accepted in the aesthetics of classicism and rejected by the romantic 
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critics, at least in theory, included matters of special importance and of 
interest for everybody. Among them there were problems concerning 
mankind and its components, nations, social groups and individuals. In 
Poland, because of her history in the 19th century, special emphasis was 
laid on the nation’s life, i.e., on its political aspect. And in fact a politi- 
cally-conscious literature was developed in Poland, though at the same 
time none of her great writers limited himself to purely national 
problems. 

Wyspianski took the same course and chose worthy subjects, both 
when he collected crumbs from the table of Homer, working out motifs 
based on Greek mythology, and when he turned to the history of 
Poland and demonstrated her past glory as well as her noble efforts to 
regain freedom. In a word, he proved to be the true heir of the grand 
tradition and a master capable of rendering it in his own artistic manner. 

This also establishes his position outside Poland. His Greek trage- 
dies have every chance of competing with the analogous works of his 
English, French and German contemporaries. The case of his Polish 
plays is slightly different. Their foreign readers are usually warned that 
to understand them is very difficult, for they imply the necessary know- 
ledge of Poland, her fate and her political life. In part this is true, in 
part it is exaggerated. For every great work of art requires such 
knowledge, and every literature has writers who are as difficult to grasp 
as Wyspianski. One often remembers him when one reads or sees the 
plays of John Synge or William B. Yeats. And recently the Polish writer 
Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz made an interesting and evidently correct remark 
concerning an underlying kinship between Wyspianski and T. S. Eliot. 
Iwaszkiewicz came to the conclusion that the English playwright may 
be easily understood by Polish readers, for his technique resembles that 
of Wyspianski. If this is true, there is no need to cling to the opinion 
that the author of The Wedding is hardly accessible outside Poland on 
account of his apparentlv Polish exclusiveness. This fact allows us to 
cherish the hope that a time may come when Wyspianski will be 
numbered among the leading makers of the modern European drama. 

















KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI 


SELECTED POEMS 


THE COMPASS ROSE 


I came upon an ancient map, new world, 

Java, Sumatra: deep jungle, and strange beasts; 
a hand-breadth island set in ocean vast. 

Below, the star of winds, the rose unfurled. 


From the flat trace of a world, from child-kept tales, 
how quick the heart is touched, how often we 

launch toward our own star, wrestling the sky, 
asking the winds to tell us where to sail. 


Far, without bound, in whatever flimsy hold, 
under what sail, what storm, or trial of calm, 
we yearn on, death urges us, we roam — 

still failing of our shore, our mark, our fold. 


Of what avail these launchings and our toil, 
the search that only stares our eyes to pain? 

The map yawns space; the compass arrow strains 
and verges toward an iron, unknown soil. 


Yet bless our wandering, compass rose; sign deep. 
Tell sunrise, sunset, and all winds’ wide flight. 
Give me to find, through plane and lone of night, 
my handful island in the ocean’s keep. 


(Mary Phelps) 
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ALVIANO 
St. Francis of Assisi 


What dewy sermons did he preach 
That made you birds of Alviano 

End a spring note to hear him teach 
How hint of green becomes a blade 
Of grass in Umbrain carpets laid? 

And did the ivy ask him how 

To wreathe upon a sap-filled bough, 
The leaves pretending they were birds, 
Joining their music to his words? 

Did choruses from other trees 
Contribute on an April breeze? 

I know he spoke with purple thistle, 
Wrote songs on recollection’s water 
And taught the winds a milder whistle. 
— As you birds did, they understood, 
For we are one in the wide wood. 
What did he tell you as you grew? 
The leafy vines and olives knew 

— Even the stricken leaping hare 
Who all unknowing shook with prayer. 


(Livingston Welch) 


SPRING WATERS 


Spring waters joyous on the mountains 
pour down in freshets and cascades, 
and winds rush into the barn 

to swell taut bags of grain. 


The wheat-bags fill, balloons expand, 

burst open, scatter the hot seeds, 

and the earth, moist, umber and red, takes them 
unto herself with hunger avid as love. 


Precipitous creeks pound, they crash down 
and sound with splashes of turgid spring 
— seeds, winds, juices 

drop full into the open mouth. 
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The water that begets, rejoices, 

so needful to the fecund earth, smokes 

in sunlight with a hundred voices. Weather rises 
silver and green and blue. 


(Ludwik Krzyzanowski) 


THEBES 


Listen—the lutanist! It is the music Amphion played . 
He tunes his lyre. He lifts it in his arms, 

He strolls at evening equable, and charms 

the gods, unseen in the attentive shade. 


Everything hears him. Out of meadow, down 

from mountainside, the random boulders move 
awkwardly into single file, as if to prove 

they were alive—and form themselves into a town. 


They rise together to be walls, and meet as houses; 

the lyre-sound is substance. And along 
pine-paths, inspired in secrecy, the player praises 

the homeland, Thebes, that he creates with song. 


—The gods ignore your music, Amphion. All your tones 
melt from the air. Your soul is far astray! 

But frightened poets feel your echo play 

on broken ruins, in the murmur of the stones. 


(Clark Mills) 


TISSUE OF EARTH 


Only the earth endures 

before and after us 

in the mute spring’s ordered yield. 
See the untarnished grain that pours 
from the hand of the sower in the field 
whose stride enlists us in the toil 
under furrowed ranks of soil. 
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The furrows, tongued with dew, 
gape like mouths to draw us 
where the moist seeds dwell. 
And deaf of a night, quickening, now, 
beneath a gravid tissue’s swell, 
the painful labor mounts in cries 
while our dazzled firstborn rise. 


Green-haired now he grows, 
straw-fingered, armed with spikes, 
the universal grain. 
A powdery breeze scatters and blows 
his heavy pollen across the plain; 
and soon, as thick as his green blood, 
these crops flow from us in a flood. 


The news fills every breeze 
that June, July, and August, 
those three great kings will ride 
wreathed in a coronal of bees; 
the coachman cails, whip at his side, 
and in the field the sower stands, 
potential harvest in his hands. 


Hurry now, kings, for him, 
that the soil may give us back 
the breathing selves we gave; 
Let the annunciation brim 
into the blessed bread-bearing wave 
for which wait strong arm, horse, and mill, 
but which earth only can fulfill. 


Over the whole world, then, 

the tides of generation 

from furrowed ranks will creep; 
And from the pollen-powdered plain, 
from winds that promised we should reap 
this uttered labor, we will claim 

the golden tissue of our life, like flame. 


(Kenneth Pitchford) 
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THE FIFTH SEASON 


A bird has flown across me-—a bird 
that left the door ajar. 

In evening’s penumbra, dead and living, 
seasons have met in me. 


One that I dream of, joyous, youthful, calls me 
—laughter and emptiness, oh, the absurd! 
Another, ardent, hot, touches me still 

with its red mouth. A third, autumnal, and a fourth, 
locked white in ice; and then the fifth season 

at last, at last perpetual death. 


Gathered, 
they whispered in the evening’s ear, whether 
of bacchanalia, vespers, penance, I do not know. 
Their song was too ambiguous. Time wandered, 
a rivulet of changes, and I followed. 
Yes, changes flowed about me on all sides 
until their landscape trickled in my blood. 


I banked myself with leaves, I uttered mountains — 
in me the fires of shepherds burned. Under the trees, 
dressed in their sackcloth, in the rain, they stood like ghosts. 


In long grass, in clearings brimmed with sun 

I slept. The dwarf pine rocked me on its branch 
and does with knees like girls’ awoke me, 

leaping like fountains. 


And out of Hungary the fat oxen, lowing, 
followed the Jewish drover down the valley. 

At noon the cowherds opened packs and bundles 
and gnawed and drank in fragrant clouds of garlic. 


Orchards lay russet, and the black plum jam 

of peasants fumed and simmered, in brass kettles. 
One with them all, in love iike them, I shouted, 
“Youth, give me wings!” 





















In winter through the forest-break the pines 
crashed down to the snowy channel. Axes thudded, 
their sound like groans on the bare skull, the summit. 


The thaw came, and the Carpathian farmhand 

wrestled them into the stream and bound them into rafts. 
They floated down toward bread, down toward profit — 
difficult, oh not easy, O my brother. 


And springs and summers passed again slowly. 
The wind shook down ripe apples and the plums, 
pursued the clouds in fortune and misfortune, 

the joyous and the wretched. 


And transformations followed changes. Motion 
of people, plants, the skins of animals, 
temporal seasons and entangled time: 

what was live, and more. 


Later from distances the dead arrived. 

They leaned their elbows on the fir-forests 

and looked about them, the expansive earth 

as minute as an eyelash. The wind stood. 

The roads were full of a white peace. 

Spring crowded with swallows 

lay at their feet outstretched 

with owl-autumn, beechen summer, bearded winter. 


And my father said to my mother 

as he dispelled the noisome smell of war, 
“Do not lose courage. Quiet will return 
at time’s end in the silences of death.” 


And the dead took me down, down to a mysterious 
kingdom where nothing of the earth matters, 

where spring, summer, fall and winter 

were named in another tongue. 

Innumerable changes and involements 

have been equated there within a single 

and disentangled time that flows no longer, 

but to resolve the arid, vacant ant-hill 

after the tumult. 
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All had been accomplished. 
The fifth, the final season was at hand. 
And now I hear what no one hears, and see 
all things as if transparent, from below. 
Death fills me as with calm. In me I hold 
eternity, quite still and cool. 


I know. 
My total death came to me long ago 
and I endure now, elbow on the mountains. 
Like others of my race, I lean, and I search 
for my sons, and I wonder whether any 
has heaped himself with leaves and burst with forests. 
Does he now hover at a shepherd’s fire, 
at threshold of the trails that wind behind us, 
who will repeat our gestures and our actions 
as hot life poured through the whole skin, 
leaped up in sunlight, walked out to the moon 
— as in me my land’s life circled 
and in the mothers, milk, and resin in the pines. 


My father said, “Oh, lead him still, 

the human eyes in him pale with regret.” 

And then my mother, “There is nothing to regret, 
for life and death are single.” 


And thus their speech, my consolation. And they tell me 

that nothing has been lost, that they remember 

how for a moment, quick, my shadow flickered in their country, 
that I inherit an immense patrimony: 

clearings and prairies, oxen in Hungary, blue winters 

with tall pines, and poverty, in the Carpathians, 

all the possessions fashioned out of people 

and plants and skins of animals . . . They tell me more, 
suddenly they remind me that a bird 

has flown through me — a bird 

that left the door ajar 

to all my trees, my mountains, all my instances, 

living and dead. Why does the bird not sing? 
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Thus my confession, my concern. I sing it 

as if it were a peasant song. At dusk 

the world slowly darkens, and I close 

the windows, draw the blinds, and gather all 

my evenings, and when the earth walks in 

he will take off his heavy boots, knock dust from them, 
the dust out of the fields, lie down and rest, 

joyous, morose... 


But let the apple roll 
under the straw mattress, under the fecund bed. 


(Clark Mills) 




































ALEXANDER JANTA 


A CONRAD FAMILY HEIRLOOM AT HARVARD 


11% 


“The few pages | have laid aside... . 


In July 1925 the Houghton Library at Harvard acquired a little 
brown leather album, its cover inlaid with metal and mother-of-pearl 
It contained twenty-five pages of Polish poetry which, according to a 
statement received at the time of purchase, was “in the handwriting 
of Conrad’s mother,” which probably meant his grandmother. The 
opening page carries the title Zbidr réznych wierszy (Collection of 
Various Poems) in ornate calligraphy. All the poems in the album have 
been copied by the same hand, that of a Teofila Bobrowska, who wrote 
her name at the bottom of the title page. 

The album belonged to Joseph Conrad, who made ample use of 
the blank pages left by Teofila and covered twenty eight pages’ with 
the first draft of Lord Jim, here called Tuan Jim: A Sketch. One ad- 
ditional page contains a few sentences of the Rescue, and another lists 
tentative titles facing the names Lucas, a critic and Pawling, Conrad’s 
publisher. The remaining seven pages have been used for a draft of 
a play, placed in Italy in the time of the Renaissance.” 

In his painstaking and fundamental study Joseph Conrad, The 
Making of a Novelist® John D. Gordan ascribes the original ownership 
and the handwriting in the Polish part of the album to Conrad's aunt* 
and mentions the fact that it contains a poem by Joseph Korzeniowski* 

In transcribing the exact text of Conrad’s English notes from this 


album for the recent centennial anthology published in London,* I have 


* Joseph Conrad in his “Author’s Note” to the 1917 edition of Lord Jim. 

1 From the back of p. 15 to p. 29; pagination used here in transcript of text is 
from figures with which each face of a page in the Bobrowska album, starting with 
her title page, has been numbered. 

2 See minute copy of the full text at the end of this study. 

3 John Dozier Gordan, Joseph Conrad, The Making of a Novelist, Cambridge, 
1940, Chapter IV, “The Growth of the Text,” pp. 151, 157, 158, 160, 162. 

4“The little brown leather book . . . had belonged to Conrad’s mother’s sister.” 


‘Op. cit., p. 374 (Notes to Chapter IV, no. 279). 
5 Ibid. 


8 Conrad Zywy (The Living Conrad). An anthology of studies and documerts 
edited by Wit Tarnawski, published under the auspices of the Union of Polish Writers 
Abroad, London 1957. 
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been well aware that the publication of Gordan’s book in 1940, the 
second year of World War II and of Nazi occupation in Poland, kept 
this material from Polish scholars and students of Conrad. The same 
goes for many other European scholars and writers, even for Gerard 
Jean-Aubry, whose book on Conrad published in French in 19477 has 
been presented in a 1957 American translation by Doubleday & Co. 
as a “definitive” biography. This biography never mentions the ex- 
istence of the album, a rare Conrad find, one of many in American 
collections which remains unexplored. It seems clear that Jean-Aubry 
did not know Gordan’s book and consequently could not make use of 
much of new material in it. 

Teofila Bobrowska’s album has therefore not been studied at all. 
Gordan in his book could hardly digress to answer or solve even 
the most pressing questions raised by its presence. The first of these 
problems is the origin of the album, involving the identity of its original 
owner — Conrad’s grandmother or aunt. This question is linked 
directly with the second problem, the authorship and the date of trans- 
cription of the Polish poems. The third problem is the origin of Lord 
Jim in the light of this first, as yet mostly unknown, draft of what 
ultimately was to become one of Conrad’s principal novels. 

I propose to discuss here all the three problems. 


I 


The Polish album with Conrad’s penciled notes in it was acquired 
for the Harvard College Libraries with money from an anonymous 
donor who gave it as a fund in memory of Lionel De Jersey Harvard, 
Class 1915, killed in World War I. This fact has been recorded on the 
first page of the album, preceding the title page, together with the 
date of July 1925, less than one year after the death of Conrad. The 
same page bears the inscription Tuan Jim in pencil and the name of 
Joseph Conrad, both in his own writing, with the C in Conrad under- 
lined twice. There is no record at Harvard of the dealer involved (if it 
came from a dealer). Purchasing records for that period are not as 
specific as those kept today.® A suggestion that Richard Curle was in- 
volved, since it was he who edited for publication Conrad’s diary of 
the journey up the Congo,” purchased at the same time, proved to be 

7G. Jean-Aubry, Vie de Conrad, Paris 1947. 

8 Gerard Jean-Aubry, The Sea Dreamer, A Definitive Biography of Joseph Conrad. 
New York 1957. 

9 Based on information provided by Harvard College Libraries. 


10 It had been published in full in The Blue Peter, the Magazine of Sea Travel, 
October 1925, pp. 319 ff. 
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a false lead. I have a letter from Mr. Curle, dated September 19, 1957, 
in which he writes that Conrad never mentioned to him the existence 
of a notebook containing an early draft of the beginning of Lord Jim 
and he knew nothing about the album until he received my letter of 
enquiry. 

Richard Curle considers it most improbable that Conrad should 
have sold the album himself, as in that case he, Curle, would have 
probably heard about it, but suggests that it may have been sold by his 
widow, though this is another shot in the dark. Jessie Conrad has 
stated that all Polish papers of Conrad were sent by her order to Po- 
Jand after Conrad’s death.’ Had this album been found among Con- 
rad’s possessions the fact would have certainly become known to col- 
Jectors and scholars much earlier. It is perhaps more plausible to sup- 
pose that Conrad parted with this album early in his literary life, not 
excluding the possibility that he gave it away, or lost it, a long time 
before writing his 1917 preface to a new edition of Lord Jim. I propose 
to give this possibility more detailed attention in Part III of the present 
study. 

Meantime the existence of another Bobrowska album in which she 
has copied poems came to light through a recently published study on 
Apollo Korzeniowski, Conrad’s father. Roman Taborski in a book pub- 
lished in 1957, Apollo Korzeniowski, ostatni dramatopisarz romantycz- 
ny (The Last of the Romantic Playwrights, Wroclaw), tells us of this 
find. The album, now at the Jagiellonian Library in Cracow, contains 
among other poems by Apollo, one about the christening of his son. It 
must therefore be considered of much later date than the Polish memory 
book at Harvard. A comparison of the two albums will eventually form 
the subject of a separate study. 


II 


Since the album is. undated, its original ownership and the time of 
it being first used may be established only in the light of what is known 
about some of the authors, whose names follow certain of the poems, 
copied by Teofila Bobrowska. This information may also tell us which 
of the two Teofilas in Conrad’s immediate family could have been the 
owner and the writer in the album. His mother’s sister Teofila died 
as a girl of 18. In the eighteen twenties his maternal grandmother, 

11 Admitting that Richard Curle disagreed with her contention on Joseph Con- 
rad’s cherished dream to return to Poland to end his days, Jessie Conrad stated that it 
was true nevertheless. And she added: “The fact that he indulged in it has led me to 


send all the family papers in Polish for safe-keeping to lie with those of his father in 
the library in Cracow.” Joseph Conrad and his Circle, London 1935, p. 263. 
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Teofila Biberstein-Pilchowska’*® married Joseph Bobrowski of Oratéw 
in Podolia, the South Eastern borderlands of Polish territory, already 
under Russian rule. 

Despite Mr. Gordan’s contention that the album belonged to 
Teofila, Conrad’s aunt, it seems certain that it was the possession of 
his grandmother. She has recorded in it poems of friends and contem- 
poraries of the eighteen twenties, closely linked with Krzemieniec and 
its Lyceum, an educational institution famous in South Eastern Poland 
at that time. 


The names signed to some of the poems which Teofila selected 
and copied belong to the minor poets of that time.** 


12 “She was a highly intelligent woman of great distinction both in manners and 
mind.” Jean-Aubry. The Sea Dreamer, p. 17. 

Comparatively little is known about the early years of Teofila, Conrad’s maternal 
grandmother, born Bieberstein-Pilchowska or Pilichowska. Bieberstein, sometimes spel- 
led Bibersztejn, is the name of an old Silesian family, the appearance of which in 
Polish history dates back to the XIV century and can be found in ancient chronicles 
even earlier. It is also a coat of arms, representing a red antler on gold ground. The 
date of Teofila’s marriage to Bobrowski is not available, nor do we have details about 
her family. In a listing of Polish émigrés after the Uprising of 1830-31, which was 
published in Paris in 1846 (Almanach historique ou souvenir de l’Emigration Polo- 
naise), we find Séverin de Biberstein Pilchowski, born in Terechowy, province of 
Kiev, formerly lieutenant in the Volhynian cavalry, living at the Batignolles. A 
brother of Teofila? 

13 Listed in the order of their appearance in the album are the following names 
of poets (or translators): Gustaw Olizar (1798-1865): he had a house in the Crimea; 
it is to him that Mickiewicz speaks in the last of his Crimean Sonnets, XVIII: “‘Ayou- 
Dah”: 

And thus with you, new poet. Passion wakes 
in violent storm. And when you raise your lyre 
the winds dissolve and violence departs. 
The tempest crashes to oblivion 
and leaves immortal songs that centuries 
weave into the sure laurel on your brow. 
(Translated by Clark Mills) 


Olizar had been arrested in connection with the Decembrist plot in 1826. The Mic- 
kiewicz prediction did not prove true concerning his literary career. His published out- 
put remains insignificant. 

Mikotaj Waz: died a suicide in 1820; has left no published writings. 

P. Waleski is the translator into French of a poem by Waz on the death of 
Dorothy Sanguszko, both the original and translation appearing in the album. No 
biographical data available. 

Karol Sienkiewicz (1793-1860): poet, historian and librarian, well known for his 
work as librarian to Prince Adam Czartoryski and his role in the establishment of the 
Polish Library in Paris. 

Jozef Korzeniowski (1797-1863): poet, novelist and playwright; as novelist ex- 
tremely popular in the second past of the 19th century. 

P. Krajewskij: no biographical data available. 

Ludwik Kropifski (1764-1844): achieved the rank of general in the Napoleonic 
campaigns; author of a sentimental novel in two parts, Julia i Adolf czyli nadzwyczajna 
milosé dwojga kochankéw nad brzegami Dniestru (Julie and Adolf or the Extraordinary 
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The verses set down by Teofila were circulated, as was the custom 
in those romantic times, in many handwritten copies. Their literary 
value is at best, insignificant. Historically, however, and because of 
Conrad’s direct association with it, three Polish items in this album 
call for special attention. 

One is a poem, found on both sides of page 3 in the album, which 
has often been ascribed to Adam Mickiewicz, although most recent 
findings deny this ascription. It appears among four poems of which 
only the last one has been signed with the name of Mikotaj Waz."* 
A member of the Waz family in the late XIX century (quoted in 





Devotion of Two Lovers on the Banks of the Dniester), written in 1811, but first 
published in Warsaw in 1824 and later translated into Russian and French. 

J. Nowicki: copied in watercolor a picture on page 13 of the album. No biograph- 
ical data available. 

Szymon Konopacki (born 1790): from 1820 to 1823 active as a court and educa- 
tional officer in Krzemieniec, published “Trzy Krzyze pod Brykowem” (Three Crosses 
Near Brykow), a ballad (Krzemieniec 1823) and a volume of poetry (Wilno 1841). 
No date of death available. 


* * * 


The direct connection of all the poems in the album with Krzemieniec could be 
interpreted as a form of reminiscences from Teofila’s maiden years, spent in Krze- 
mieniec or in its immediate vicinity. But it is also possible that her marriage to Joseph 
Bobrowski took place before he acquired Oraté6w from the Szymanowski family in 
1824. Stownik geograficzny Krélestwa Polskiego, Vol. VII, 1886, lists Orat6w as a 
township to which belonged some villages, among them Kazimierdwka, subsequently 
the home of Thaddeus, Conrad’s uncle. The distance of Orat6w to Krzemieniec is con- 
siderable, when means of communication of the early XIX century are to be taken 
into account — almost 300 kilometers. Once established in Orat6w as the wife of 
Joseph Bobrowski, Teofila’s contact with Krzemieniec could by no means be close or 


y. 

14 If, as we believe it does, Conrad’s grandmother’s album dates from the early 
twenties, the text of this poem, later ascribed to Mickiewicz and listed in a number 
of his editions under the title “Do . . . Improwizacya,” (To . . . An improvisation) 
represents a discovery in that this may be its first known handwritten appearance. It 
differs from the first known printed version mainly by listing of three initials in the 
title, which reads: “Do P.T.Z.” (P. being probably short for “Pani” or “Panna,” (Mrs. 
or Miss) and also in a few similar, but not exactly same words in the text. The first 
known printed appearance of this poem is to be found in Noworocznik Litewski na rok 
1831 (Lithuanian New Year’s Book for 1831) published in 1830 by H. Klimaszewski 
under the title “Do...” on page 164. It was reprinted later in the 1833 Warsaw 
edition of Mickiewicz’s poetry, Volume III, pages 245-6. The authotship of this poem 
has been for almost one century the subject of lively literary polemics and studies. It 
enjoyed a great popularity, Lenartowicz, for instance, admits having known it by heart. 
In addition to Mickiewicz—Odyniec, Norwid, Waz, and last but not least Szymon Ko- 
nopacki, found in this album, have been mentioned as possible authors. 

Mikolaj Waz is favored by literary historians as the most probable one. In the 
recent full edition of Adam Mickiewicz’s writings, published in Poland by Czytelnik 
in 1955 under the editorial guidance of Prof. Julian Krzyzanowski, the poem in 
question has not been included, an indication of certainty that it was not written 
by Mickiewicz. The following publication has been recorded in Volume II of the 
Bibliogratia Polska XIX Stélecia by Estreicher, 1874, (page 339) Antoni Odrowaz 
Kaminski: Glos przyjazni poSwiecony zwiokom Mikolaja Waza, miany d. 23 czerwca 
1820, Krzemieniec, 1820. (A funeral oration over the body of Mikotaj Waz pronounced 
on July 23, 1820 and published in 1820 in Krzemieniec). 
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Pamietnik Literacki (Literary Review) in 1887 by F. Konarski) placed 
the death of Mikotaj Waz in 1824 or 1825. He is said to have com- 
mitted suicide with a pair of scissors in a fit of fever produced most 
probably by his unhappy love for Caroline Rzewuska, a famous beauty 
and the wife of Hieronim Sobafski. Recently, however, I was able 
to establish the date of his death a few years earlier, in June 1820. He 
died and was buried in Krzemieniec.’” 


This discovery suggests that the album dates from the early rather 
than the late twenties and the presence and the position of the much 
discussed poem in the Bobrowska album may now at last help to 
establish its authorship in a definitive manner. 


In the group of four poems mentioned above and signed by W4z, 
the last two are devoted to the memory of princess Dorothy Sanguszko, 
followed by a French translation of the signed one. The relations of 
Conrad to that family against the background of his childhood recol- 
lections and the historical circumstances of that period were the sub- 


15 In Dziela Adama Mickiewicza edited by Henryk Biegeleisen ,Lw6w 1893, Vol. IV 
p. 381, the following songs written to the words of this poem have been listed. Cezar 
Cui, Nr. 3 of his “Six Songs”; St. Moniuszko,” Improvisation,” publ by Zawadzki, 
Wilno; Jézef Nowakowski, “Romans” published by Friedlein, Warsaw; Ignacy Pade- 
rewski (in manuscript); Wladyslaw Wieniec, Op. 27, published by Gebethner & 
Wolff, Warsaw, nd. 

Mickiewicz in Music, 25 songs to poems of Mickiewicz with introduction by 
Arthur Coleman and Marion Coleman, New York 1947, contains under No. 16 the 
Paderewski song to the words of this poem, without mentioning, however, any other 
of the songs listed above. No indication has been given that there is doubt as to the 
authorship of this poem. 


An English translation of it is included and the first stanza reads: 


Could I be changed to the shining gold ribbon 
‘Round thy white forehead abiding; 

Could I be changed to the misty-blue dolman 
Close thy fair bosom that’s hiding. 


On the occasion of the Mickiewicz centennial and its American celebrations in 1955, 
this Paderewski song was made not only well known thanks to recitals by Genia Ja- 
kubczak, but by popular consensus of opinion was counted among the most exquisite 
Polish art songs ever presented in America. 

Adam Mickiewicz in English, a bibliography compiled by Marion Moore Coleman 
(Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Penna., Decemb.er 1954) lists under no. 35 
the following English translations for this poem: 

a) “Were I the ribbon” tr. by Helen D. Tretbar from the German version of Al- 
fred Nossig for Paderewski’s musical setting, Op. 18 No. 6, New York, N. Y. 1893. 

b) Tr. by Laurence Alma-Tadema for same setting, London 1894 (?), in addition 
to the translation by Mrs. Coleman of which the first stanza is quoted above. 

A 1955 edition of Songs to Poems by Adam Mickiewicz (Alliance College) con- 
tains the Cesar Cui song to the Polish words of this poem, still listed as one of Mic- 
kiewicz. There must have been no doubt in the minds of the composers who wrote the 
various melodies to these words that they were by Mickiewicz and no one else. 
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ject of thorough study by Ludwik Krzyzanowski in his “Joseph Conrad’s 
Prince Roman: Fact and Fiction” (Polish Review, Vol. I, No. 4).*® 


On the verso of page 9 of the album a poem signed by Joseph 
Korzeniowski has been copied by Teofila. John Dozier Gordan men- 
tioned it in his book, not certain whether the author of this poem was 
the novelist known in the latter part of the XIX century. He certainly 
was. He, too, had been connected with the Krzemieniec Lyceum, and 
was a member of its Writers’ Club, together with Karol Sienkiewicz. 
Like the other poets in this album, his poetic talent flourished before 
1830, ceasing altogether after that year in favor of other interests. 

The three stanzas of the Korzeniowski poem are titled “When 
Would I Be Happy.” It says: 


If I would see my parents in old age, their white hair not burdened 
by any miseries, I would be happy. 

If I would see my beloved one as a good mother and a good wife, 
I would even be happier. 

But if my visionary forebodings which so often deceive me would 
bring me back my country, I would be the happiest of men. 


The subject of this poem is in line with the teachings and re- 
commendations of his uncle Thaddeus Bobrowski and other friends 
of Conrad’s father. Their influence remained a strong factor in the 
life of Joseph Conrad after he left Poland. It can be judged from at 
least two of Conrad’s rare Polish letters, one written as a sailor, the 
other as an author in England.’ The key to Conrad’s development into 


16In his Notes under nr. 34 the following information regarding the Prince 
Sanguszko estate, of which Slawuta was the capital, can be found: “In 1822 Prince 
Eustachy, Roman’s father, built in Stawuta St. Dorothea’s memorial church, patterned 
after that of St. Eustace’s in Paris.” 

Dorothea, prince Roman’s sister, died young and it is her death that is mourned 
in the three poems contained in Teofila Bobrowska’s album. Thus an indirect relation- 
ship with a future subject of Conrad’s own reminiscences, which he chose to develop 
in “Prince Roman,” can be located through his grandmother's album. 


17 Written from Teplitz on August 14, 1883 and first published in Kuryer War- 
szawski on June 13, 1937 this letter signed Konrad Korzeniowski contains the follow- 
ing passage: “I am leaving for London in a few days: not knowing where from there, 
wherever my fate will take me. In the last few years, that means from the time of my 
first exam. I haven’t been too lucky in my travels. I was drowning, I have burned — 
otherwise I am all right, courage does not fail me nor does willingness to work and 
attachment to my profession: wita that I always remember your recommendation at 
the time of my departure from Cracow: Remember — you have said — wherever you 
will sail, you sail toward Poland. This I never have forgotten and never will forget.” 
Recently Czestaw Mitosz in his “Joseph Conrad in Polish Eyes” (The Atlantic, 100th 
anniversary issue, November 1957) quoted another Conrad letter dating from 1903, 
in which Conrad wrote to a Polish acquaintance (Kazimierz Waliszewski, author of 
the first Polish study on Conrad, published in 1904): 

“In the course of my navigations around the globe, I have never separated my- 
self either in my thoughts or in my heart from my native country and . . . I hope 
to be received there as a compatriot, in spite of my anglicisation.” 
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an English writer could certainly have been found in his numerous 
letters to his uncle Thaddeus, but they were destroyed in the sack of 
Kazimier6wka during the Bolshevik revolution in 1918. 

Possibly Conrad’s uncle Thaddeus gave him this album, as he 
was to sail the seven seas “toward Poland,” because of the message con- 
tained in the poem of another Korzeniowski transcribed by Conrad’s 
own grandmother. Instead of treating it as a family relic, Conrad, having 
no other pad to write on at a moment of sudden impulse, used the many 
blank pages as a notebook until the supply was nearly exhausted. 

After his first few books were published and favorably received 
in England, Eliza Orzeszkowa, the grande dame of Polish literature of 
the time, wrote her now embarrassing, but then stinging attack on 
Conrad,”* accusing him of betrayal of his own nation’s interest by 
depriving it of his talent in favor “of the Anglosaxonians.”!® The news 
of this attack reached Conrad and shocked him deeply. 

By understandable association, Orzeszkowa used the name of the 
novelist Korzeniowski, the author of the poem quoted above, to con- 
trast his writing and his position in Polish letters with that of Con- 
rad. An attack so cruel and so unjustified could conceivably color the 
whole “sentiment of existence” in a character as sensitive and vulner- 
able to remorse and doubt as Conrad. A feeling of resentment for any- 
thing that reminded him of this experience could even have affected 
his feelings towards his grandmother’s album. Another reason why 
Conrad may not have displayed this album, once it served him as a note- 
book, was the lack of reverence or respect with which he had used this 
percious memento of the dear old lady for scribble in a foreign language, 
not even remotely corresponding to the calligraphic care with which 
his grandmother had filled page after page with ornate verses. In the 
hands of an ill-inspired compatriot, ignorant of the English language 
and literature, such proof of alleged negligence and abuse by the grand- 
son could once again produce accusations of something in the nature of 
a sacrilege. 

Conrad must have been aware of such dangers after Orzeszkowa’s. 
outburst hit him and continued to hurt. 

A recently published essay, titled “Patriotic Irritability,” by Jerzy 
Peterkiewicz (The Twentieth Century, London, December 1957) ex- 
plores this aspect of Conrad’s reactions in psychologically convincing 
detail. 

Once the usefulness of the Polish album as a pad for scribbling 
was ended, he could have discarded it or even made an attempt to 
destroy it. Jessie Conrad speaks eloquently of his habit of tearing and 


18 Published in Kraj (St. Petersburg), No. 16 in 1899. 
19 Quotation from letter of Orzeszkowa. 
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burning.”° She could have saved the album and given it away, or Con- 
rad himself could have disposed of it to someone who could not un- 
derstand its Polish content and Polish significance. It is tempting to 
speculate about Conrad’s attitude toward this family album, until, if 
ever, we learn its exact story. 

It is a matter of additional interest that seven pages following 
the poem of Joseph Korzeniowski, Conrad began to write the story 
which was to become a tale about “the acute consciousness of lost 
honour” as he himself chose to express it in his “Author’s Note” to the 
1917 edition of Lord Jim. 


Ill 


The transcript of Conrad’s T'van Jim: A Sketch and other English 
notes in his grandmother’s album tell their own story. Here we have 
a most interesting illustration for many pertinent observations by John 
D. Gordan, who made a study of his exacting corrections and found in 
the many disconnected jottings, which mark Conrad’s struggle with 
the language and with the subject of his tale, the characteristic grop- 
ings of his imagination for expression.2* The most interesting sug- 
gestion for a new light on the origin of Lord Jim comes from the page 
which faces the opening paragraph of Conrad’s text. 

It can be found in my transcript from the album in question, on 
the back of page 15, and is indicative of the fact that Conrad’s own 
statement in the preface to the 1917 edition of Lord Jim was not com- 
pletely accurate. I refer to the passage in which he said: 


. the truth of the matter is that my first thought was of a short 
story concerned only with the pilgrim ship episode; nothing more. 
After writing a few pages, however, I became for some reason dis- 
contented and I laid them aside for a time. 1 didn’t take them out of 
the drawer till the late Mr. William Blackwood suggested I should 
give him something again for his magazine. 


It was only then that I perceived that the Pilgrim ship episode 
was a good starting point for a free and wandering tale; that it was an 
event, too, which could conceivably colour the whole “sentiment of 
existence” in a simple and sensitive character. But all of these preli- 
minary moods and stirrings of spirit were rather obscure at the time, 


20 “Passion for burning MSS was shared by his father who burned all his MSS 
before his son’s eyes while he lay on his death bed.” Jessie Conrad in an unpublished 
letter to W.T.H. Howe, now in the Berg Collection, New York Public Library. 

21 Gordan, op. cét., p .150. 

22 Paragraph 3, 4 and 5 of the “Author’s Note” of June 1917, preceding a new 
edition of Lord Jim. 
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and they do not appear clearer to me now after the lapse of so many 
years. 

The few pages I have laid aside were not without their weight in 
the choice of subject.”* 


There can hardly be any question that with the transcript of the 
sketch from his grandmother’s album we are facing those few pages which 
Conrad had “laid aside” and which were not “without their weight in 
the choice of the subject.”** In this light they assume a very great signi- 
ficance, indeed. =: 

For it can safely be deduced, now that we have this text under 
scrutiny, that while he first wrote the title of his intended story Jim: 
A Sketch and underlined it with one bold stroke, after jotting down 
certain thoughts on the verso of the preceding page, he already had 
an awareness of the entire scope of the two part story, comprising both 
the Patna episode and its consequence — Patusan. He could have 
added Tan to the initial version of the title without turning the page. 


Thus, the pages found here were indeed “not without weight in ; 
the choice of the subject.” What is not accurate in his own subsequent 
estimate of that weight is the assertion that his first thought was of a 
short story concerned only with the pilgrim ship; nothing more. ** As 


23 Gordan agrees that the few pages which Conrad “laid aside for a time” and 
which he estimated at 17, are the 28 in the Polish memory book in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. Op. cét., p. 260. 

24 We are well aware of Conrad’s letter of 1898 to David Garnett announcing 
his plans for a collection of short stories for McClure in America and mentioning 
Lord Jim as one of 20.000 words. 

In a later letter he explains to Garnett that “the talk of the short stories has 
been commenced by . . . Blackwood and McClure” as if wanting to excuse himself 
for the idea “of what he would do.” The tentative titles listed against the names of 
Lucas and Pawling which we find on page 30 of the Bobrowska album (incidentally 
the only entry in it, which Conrad made in ink) belonged most probably to the same 
category of his planning. These titles, of which one only, that of the Outcast has been 
actually used, although the book was published not by Pawling of William Heine- 
mann Ltd., but by Fisher & Unwin in 1896, could be helpful in the attempt to 
establish an approximate date of the time in which Conrad used to write in Bobrow- 
ska’s album. 

It has been noticed by Gordan that Conrad’s “dependence upon instinct” had 
given him a distrust of notebooks and preliminary sketches, and in this respect the 
album is in a way unique. It goes without saying that the first draft of Lord Jim 
precedes the letter to Garnett and also Orzeszkowa’s attack on Conrad, which took 
place after the publication of his first few books — in 1899. As far as is known today 
Lord Jim was mentioned for the first time by Conrad in connection with a proposed 
volume for McClure. How much of the story he has written before and whether, as 
a certain similarity of his writing in the Bobrowska album and of the first part (in 
pencil) of the MS of Lord Jim from the Rosenbach Museum suggests, he may have 
made more than one early attempt to get this story under way, is difficult to prove. 

25 The title in Blackwood Magazine serial of “Lord Jim” retained the original 
statement “A Sketch.” In his letters he referred to it as “Jim.” A Sketch was later 
changed to read: A Tale or A Romance, as in the first American edition of Lord Jim. 
26 Op. cit., p. 163 and pessim. 
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indicated by the addition of the word Tuan to the first version of the 
title Jim: A Sketch,* that “first thought” was immediately expanded 
into a much broader concept, the full scope of Lord Jim. 

It is noteworthy that the content of the page where this expanded 
view of Jim’s story was recorded, though confused and still groping for 
a way, leads clearly toward the second part of the future novel and found 
its place in the ultimate and published version of Lord Jim. The third 
paragraph of the first chapter reads as follows: 


Afterwards, when his keen perception of the Intoleravle drove him 
away for good from seaports and white man, even into the virgin 
forest, the Malays of the jungle village, where he had elected to conceal 
his deplorable faculty, added a word to the monosyllable of his in- 
cognito. They called him Tuan Jim: as one might say—Lord Jim. 

(All the words of this passage found already in the grandmother's Pol- 
ish album are printed in italics). 


Taking into account that Conrad had the habit of reworking even 
already published texts, as demonstrated by comparative quotations by 
J. D. Gordan,”* the words in question seems to have had considerable 
importance, surviving, as they did, the evolution of the story from the 
first scribble in the grandmother’s album, through the subsequent re- 
writings in his manuscript, the typescript, the serial, the corrected serial, 
until they found a permanent place in the first and all subsequent edi- 
tions of the completed novel, although he made a number of minor 
changes, eliminating completely the “provoking and brutal stare” for 
instance. 

While the elements contained in this text recur nowhere else in 
the first twenty-three chapters of Lord Jim, the second paragraph of 
chapter 24 shows the elderly headsman of the fishing village at the 
mouth of the Batu Kring branch of the estuary on the coast of Patusan 
who, speaking of the first white man he had ever seen, in Conrad's 
words “called him Tuan Jim.” 

There is another almost verbatim quotation in the text of the 
second part of Lord Jim from Conrad’s notes on the verso of page 15 in 
Bobrowska’s album. Toward the end of the last paragraph but one in 
Chapter 24 of the forty-five chapter book, we find Cornelius speaking 
to Brown who says: “They call him Tuan Jim here. As you may say 
Lord Jim.” 
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The transcription of Conrad’s writing in the Bobrowska album 
is made as accurately as it could be read from his penciled, careless and 
quick handwriting which looks as if it could not have been written at his 
desk. It has been copied according to Conrad’s own instructions to a typist 
which can be found on the title page of chapter 14 (page 308) in the 
manuscript of Lord Jim at the Rosenbach Museum in Philadelphia. Ic 
reads: 

“Where MS illegible leave blank space. Mistakes — repetitions 
and imperfect sentences to be typed exactly as written.” (The word has 
been underlined by Conrad.) 

On page 24 of this draft for Lord Jim the word count which Con- 
rad was making, and which I have transcribed, jumped suddenly from 
1300 to 3300 and is indicative of a number of pages, which must have 
been written on separate sheets, until Conrad resumed his narrative in 
the notebook. He stopped counting words altogether with the figure 
3500 on page 25, although he continued to write for another 8 pages. 

Ordinary brackets in the transcript indicate that the word or 
sentence enclosed was crossed out by the author. Brackets have been 
left empty when erased words were unreadable. Words unreadable in the 
proper text have been replaced by dots. Where a whole page or paragraph 
was crossed out, rectangular brackets have been used. All numbers on 
the margins have been copied as Conrad wrote them. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
page 16 
TUAN JIM: A SKETCH 





(They called him Jim.) 
(By the) All the white men by the waterside and and 
(board ships) the captains of the ships in the () road- 
steads () called him Jim. He was over six feet and stared 
downwards at one with an () air of overbearing watch- 
fulness. You felt sometimes that (if you happened) were 
you to say something (some) the one special thing which 
he did not want to hear, he would () knock you down () 
without more ado. But as a water-clark of a leading ship 

chandler tn a certain Eastern port, he was popular 
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(where) which is full of things that are eaten and drunk on 


board ships, where () you can get everything to make her 
seaworthy and beautiful from ( ) chain-hooks for her cable 


to a pot of gold paint for the carving of her stern 


back of page 15 


Afterwards when his (he disappea— 

(The Malay) red from a) 

perception of the intolerable 

drove him away from the 

haunts of white men, the 

Malays of the village where he 

(has fancied himself free from 

the intolerable) without exerctsing 

his perceptive faculty added (called) 

him Tuan Jim—as one (would) might 
Lord Jim. 

He had never to my own 

knowledge (born his) (had) been () guilty 
of an assault. This provoking 

and brutal stare (was the) being only the result 
of an exquisite sensibility 


back of page 16 


{A water-clerk (in the Eastern) need not know anything () 
under the sun but he must have () ability in the ab-ct and 
apply it practically. His work consists in going on board 
arriving ships greeting (them) the Capt cheerily, forcing 
upon him a card — the business card of his employer — 
and, (piloting him) on his first visit ashore, piloting him 
without ostentation to a (store where) vast cool shop 
where he is received like a brother by men he never saw 
before There is a parlour, (bottles cigars) easy chairs, 
bottles, cigars and a warmth of welcome that melts the 


salt of an eighty days’ passage out of the heart.} 
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17 


(Jim then was a water clerk — When a water-clerk (has 
abstract Ability and is also) has been a seaman and pos- 
sesses also abstract Ability he is worth good wages and 
(some... .)} 


II Jim. 


After two years of training he went to sea and entering 
into the regions so well known to his imagination found 
them singularly barren of adventures. (It was severe 
and monotonous.) The task (of earning his bread) before 
him was (severe and monotonous) (prosaic) (with forseen 
demands and a limited outlook.) He made m... voyages. 
He knew the () magic monotony of existence between sky 
and water. He knew the criticism of men the exactions 
of the sea 


back of page 17 


and the prosaic severity of the () daily task (where true 
men) that gives bread but whose only reward is in the per- 
fect love of the work. He did not () have that reward but 
there is nothing more enticing disenchanting and enslaving 
than the life at sea. His prospects were good. He was 
gentlemanly, steady, tractable (and . . .)with a thorough 
knowledge of his duty. And in time... young he be- 
came chief mate of a fine ship without ever having been 
tested by those events of the sea that {(....) the inner 
worth of a man, the quality of his resistance and the 
devotion of ........ not only to others but even to him- 


self.} 
18 


{(and the secret bustle of his pretences not only to others 
but (even) also to himself)} 

that brings into the light of day the inner worth of a man, 
the edge of his temper and the fibre of his stuff; that 
(bring to the light) reveal the quality of his resistance and 
the secret truth of his pretences not only to others but 
also to himself. 

Only once () in that time he (had) (he) had again the 
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' 300 








glimpse of the earnestness in the anger of the sea. There 
are many shades in the danger of adventures and gales, 
and only now and then there appears on the face of facts a 


back of page 18 


sinister violence of (purpose) intention (a destination...) 
a hint of (... . certain destruction) mercilessness, that 
indefinable something that () enforces upon the mind and 
the heart of a man that this complication of accidents or 
(or this fury means business) this elemental fury (and is 
beyond control malice is there for the purpose of destruc- 
tion) is coming at him with a purpose of (destruction) 
malice with a strength beyond control and with an 
unbridled cruelty that (aims at life,) meaning to tear out 
from him his hope and his fear, the pain of his fatique and 
his longing for rest; (equally . . .) to (obliterate from 
his) smash to destroy to annihilate what he has 


19 


known, loved, enjoyed or hated what is (precious) priceless 
and (hateful) necessary (our memories and our future) 
the sunshine, the memories the future — (and by 
taking away his life) to sweep the (world) whole precious 
world utterly from his sight by the simple act of taking 
his life. 

At the beginning of a week of which his Scotch Captain 
used to say afterwards, “M’an! it’s a complete meeracle 
she lived through it,” Jim disabled by a falling spar laid 
in his berth () dazed with the dull pain () (and what 
seemed an eternity) as if at the bottom of an abyss of 
unrest. ()He was (glad) secretly glad he had not to go 
on deck. (The limited capacity for emotion...). He 
did not care what the end would be and he overvalued 


back of 19 


this indifference. (The passive) The exhausted courage 
is the result of exhausted emotion and (when the body 
rest) in the motionless body imagination, this enemy of 
man and the father of terror, rests in a slumber that 
resembles the peace of comscious resignation. 

seven lines erased 
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The struggle went on somewhere near... 
gets dull... 
the certitude of ... 
to a call on deck... 
motionless body .. 
( ) imagina- 
tion, that enemy of man and the father of all terrors, sank 
into a slumber that resembled the peace of resignation.} 


20 
{his indifference. The fact he did not see, he had not to 


exert himself and passive courage is easy since it is a Sign 
that imagination the enemy of man, the father of all 
terrors is asleep in a motionless body 

As he had not to look menace in the face, as he had not 
to exert himself the danger became only a matter of faith, 
and imagination the enemy of man the father of all terrors} 


back of 20 


Indifference. The danger when not seen has the vagueness 
(of the Impossible) of our imperfect thoughts. Imagin- 
ation the enemy of man the father of all terrors must have 
something to feed upon, otherwise it sinks to rest (from) 
(in) in the... of exhausted emotions. One admits 
(may or may not...) the possibility of being struck from 
behind, in sleep, or in the dark, but one does not believe in 
it till the blow comes. It is otherwise when meeting danger 
with brain, eye and hand. Then it is only () a serenity of 
temper, (and a) combined with contempt not of death but 


ee eae ) 


21 


than can (face) meet efficiently the aimed blow. Jim 
saw nothing but the () (of his) disorder of his tossed 
cabin and the certitude of not being liable to a call on deck. 
Once or twice he (felt that anguish at the pit of his sto- 
mach) felt uncontrolled anguish grip him bodily as he lay 
() battened down the only man on board. And the brutal 
unintelligence of an existence such (an existence) liable 
to the agony of such sensations filled him with a despairing 
(anger) desire to escape at all costs. The fine weather 
returned. He thought no more about it. 
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750 


His lameness however persisted and when the ship arrived 
at an Eastern port, he had to go the hospital. His recovery 
was (so slow that he was left behind) slow and when the 
ship left 


back of 21 


he had to remain. The hospital stood on a hill above the 
town and in the white men’s ward there were only two 
patients beside Jim: (anoth) the purser of a gunboat, who 
had broken his leg, and kind of railway contractor from 
a neighboring (province who held the doctor for an ass) 
province afflicted with some mysterious tropical disease 
who held the doctor for an ass and surreptitiously com- 


' mitted debaucheries of patent medicine which his Tamil 


boy used to smuggle in with unwearied devotion - - They 
chatted, played cards a little () lounged in easy chairs 
before the open windows. And the gentle breeze entered 
() from the wide windows seemed to bring into the bare 
cool room the softness of the sky, the languor of earth the 
bewitching breath of the Eastern waters. There were per- 
fumes in it and suggestions of endless dreams — Jim () 
looked daily above 


22 


(the paims) the thickets of gardens above the roofs of the 
town, above the fronds of palms or that roadstead that is 
a thoroughfare to the East, the roadstead dotted (with) 
by garlanded isles, () lighted by (with) festal sunshine, 
() its ships like toys, () 


three lines erased 


its ( ) brilliant activity wearing the air of a holiday pageant, 
with the eternal serenity of the Eastern sky overhead, and 
and the eternal ( ) peace of the Eastern seas (spread before 
his eyes as far as the horizon) possessing the space as 
far as the horizon. 

When he could walk without a stick he descended into 
the town to look for some chance to get home. Nothing 
offered at once and ( ) while waiting he associated naturally 
with () the men men of his calling belonging to the 
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back of 22 


port. These were of two kinds. Some {some of these—not 
many—() (energetic faces...) 

(energy undefaced by the breath of the East, the temper 
of buccaneers and the eyes of dreamers, and their lives went 
on} very few and seldom seen led mysterious lives, had 
an unde... energy, the tempers of buccaneers and the 
eyes of dreamers. () They lived in a crazy maze of plans, 
hopes, enterprises, ahead of civilization in the dark places 
of the sea and their death was the only () event of their 
fantastic and fiery existence that had a reasonable pro- 
bability of achievement. Others were () men () who lke 
himself () thrown there by some accident ()became 
officers of (the) country ships. They had the horror of 
the home service () with its hard conditions () heavy 
duties () and the hazard of stormy oceans. They were 
attuned to the eternal peace of the sky and sea. They 
loved (a lazy life), short passages, good deck-chairs, 


23 


large native crews and other distinction of being white — 
They shuddered at the thought of long days at sea (). They 
led () (precarious) easy and precarious existences always 
on the verge of dismissal, (always engaged) serving China- 
men, Arabs, (and) half-castes — would have served the 
(devil if he made it easy....) devil had he made it only 
easy enough. There was (an air) a suspicion of failure 
about them. () They talked (always) everlastingly of 
(getting) turns of luck; how So-and-So (had) got charge 
of a boat (in the Chin) on the coast of China — a soft 
thing; how this one had an easy billet in Japan and that 
other one in the Siamese {navy — ... a soft thing in 
China or the billet in Japan, in the Navy of Siam () had 
the air of being (..) of being disguises for an uncon- 
querable loafing} navy; and in all their words in all their 
acts in their looks in their persons could be detected 
(an invincible fidelity) 


back of 23 


{an () unconditional surrender to the charm of a loafing 
existence.} 
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{the soft spot, the place of decay, the determination to 
loaf through existence. 

Jim listened for days to (their) the endless professional 
gossip, (to the jealousies) of these men who as seamen 
seemed at first to him (as thin as shadows) unsubstantial 
as shadows. Then some responsive chord in his nature was 
struck and he let himself go. There was a charm in seeing 
all. these men well clothed well fed and knowing so little 
of danger or toil. And after a few days instead of going 
home he secured a berth as chief mate of the () ‘Patna.’} 


24 


/The ‘Patna’ was a steamer (lean (as) like a greyhound), 
as old as the hills, lean like a greyhound and eaten up with 
rust like a kettle on a rubbish heap. She was owned by 
a Chinaman, chartered by an Arab and commanded by a 
sort of renegade (of) New South Wales German who on 
the strength of Bismarcks achievements brutalised those 
he was not afraid of and wore (a) a ‘blood and iron’ air 
combined with a bottle-nose and a red moustache} 

After she had been painted outside and whitewashed inside 
six hundred more or less pilgrims were driven on board of 
her (as she lay) with steam up alongside of a wooden quay. 


back of 24 


() They streamed aboard over three gangways, they 
streamed in (moved) urged by () faith and the hopes of 
paradise, they streamed in () with a great thud and shuffle 
of bare feet without a word, a murmur or a look 


sides over the deck, flowed forward and aft, () overflowed 
down the yawning hatchways filled () the innermost 
recesses of the ship with their bodies like water fills 
a cistern, flowing into crevices and crannies. Six hundred 
men and women with faiths and hopes with affections 
and memories. They had been collected there, coming 
from North and South and from the East (coasting in the 
water craft in canoes) after treading (the forests) the 
forest paths, descending the rivers, coasting in the shallows, 
crossing from island to island, passing through suffering 
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25 


meeting strange sights, beset by strange fears, upheld by 
one desire. They came (for the) from the jungle, and from 
cultivated lands, they came from solitary huts () leaving 
() the protection of their rulers, their fields, their clearings, 
their prosperity, thei~ poverty, the homes they were born 
in and the graves of their fathers. They flowed in (with) 
the strong men at the head of parties, the () lean old men 
(who would never return) pressing forward without a hope 
of return, the boys looking on fearlessly with serious eyes, 
the little girls with . .. long hair hugging a bunch of 
bananas or a small bundle of dried fish the muffled women 
pressing () to their breast the long headcloths ( ) sleeping 
babies, the unconscious pilgrims of the True Faith, — 
— “Look at these cattle” said the german skipper to his 
new mate. 


back of 25 


An Arab, the chief of this pious voyage came last. He 
walked aboard handsome and grave in his white () gown 
and large turban, {a string of beads (rosary) in his hand.} 
() His servants followed with lots of luggage and the 
Patna (left the) backed away from the wharf. 

She () headed between two islands, crossed oblique by 
the () anchoring ground of sailing ships, swung through 
half a circle in the shadow 


26. 


of a hill and ranged close to a ledge of foaming reefs. 
The Arab at the stern recited the prayer of travellers by 
sea. He invoked the favour of the Most High. His blessing 
on the journey and on the secret purposes of the hearts. 
(The sun set) The steamer pounded in the dusk the calm 
water of the straits; (The steamer was in clear water) and 
far astern (a) of the pilgrim ship 


back of 26 


a three-legged lighthouse planted by unbelievers on a 
{perched on a shoal winked maliciously its eye of flame at 
her errand of faith.} treacherous shoal seemed to wink at 
her its eye of (fire) flame as if in derision of (at) her 
errand of faith. 
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{She went on heading west across the Bay of Bengal. 
There was not a cloud} 


27 


{on the sky. — And under the cloudless sky the calm sea 
stretched its () motionless and smooth surface. 

There was not a wave, nor an undulation nor a ripple nor 
a splash. And the Patna ploughing through the plain of 
lifeless waters left no trace but} 


back of 27 


She went on (for days heading West) out of the Strait 
across the Bay, through the One-degree passage. She went 
(on for days) under a () cloudless sky, under (sky a 
scorching sky) through dazzling days (of) through an 
unbroken (serenity) hot serenity, (through) in a fulgor 
of sunshine, killing all thought, oppressing the heart, () 
destroying all impulses of strength and energy. And under 
that scorching sky the great sea blue, and profound (lay) 
remained without a stir, without a ripple, without a 
wrinkle 


28 


(a sea of) viscous, stagnant, dead. The ‘Patna’ (rolling) 
with a slight(ly) list passed over that plain luminous and 
smooth unrolling a (long) black ribbon of smoke across 
the sky, and on the water a white ribbon of foam, that 
vanished (together) at once like the phantom of a track 
(left by the phantom of a ship.) traced on a sea without life 
by the phantom of a ship. 


There were only five white men aboard. The 


back of 28 


Capt, two mates and the engineer; they (lived) had their 
berths amidships living, eating, sleeping on the long 
(bridge) lower bridge without ever coming down amongst 
the live cargo. “(Damn) Dirty rascals. Ferfluchte stink 
there” said the Captain. 

A crew of Malays with on Old Serang and two tindals 
attended to the cleanliness of the ship as best they could. 
The awnings covered the (ship) decks from stern to stern 
with a white roof. Jim kept his watch. He 
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29 


felt himself lulled, overcome conquered by (a feeling of) 
an insidious langour of safety and rest. It was sailoring 
reduced to its simplest expression. (Only the engineer) 
There was nothing to do, nothing but a little navigating. 
(To look out) Watchfulness even seemed unnecessary in 
(this) such an empty universe. Only the engineers swore 
at the heat and the Chinamen stokers would come up 
from (below) their fires wildeyed (with) and streaming 
with wet as though they had been overboard. 

All went well and the ship neared the entrance of the 


Red Sea. 


back of 29 


“Don Martin here thinks 

of civilised {people 

broke in Linares. Mr. Travers 
began again} 

people. War and so on.”.... 
neared Linares. Mr. Travers with- 
out paying any attention went on. 


back of 30 


Act I. 
Scene I, 
In Ferrara 
Scene Studio of F. 
Studio on the roof — Curtain 
Embrasure — View of 
sky and flat plain 
Lot of space — Air 
Luini at an easel 











30 


Corduroys } 
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2 fencers — Polito Gregorio into a quasi quarrel 
Fabio enters followed (Pageant on that day. Valeria 
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of M. 
Luini says. They fence Fabio angry supp... 
because they cannot draw. Luini leaves easel 
back of 31 32 
begin to sketch. Asked Reference. 


No. The face of anger. ()Muzzio — who fights 
P. slighting. V. F fights M. 
II Muzzio (comes ford) sits up. 


x 
The scene towards P or G III Muzzio forward — 
disparaging remark on 


Valeria’s reserve. Explanation M & F 


what is he doing Fabricio v4 F — # not host — would fight 





Quarrel intensified M learns truth 

Luini oblivious and Luini has not moved 
following with eyes Fabio 

drawing. Curtain 


Exit of P & G in Ill 
anger — menaces. 
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Scene Il Al 
Fabio conceals him 

Serenade — fight 

Muz. Fab. P & G. 

Vale. balcony — Fabio 

Muz in love also — Curtain. 


Scene IlI4 
V and her mother. 
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back of 33 34 
Act Ilé Dusk. F. V. 
Front part a room — room uniform light 


F tells that Muzzio 
returned from the east 


Transcribed for publication from the original MS in Teofila Bobrowska’s 
album by Alexander Janta. 
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ROMAN MICHALOWSKI 


POLAND AND EUROPE: A GERMAN APPRAISAL 


When at the outbreak of World War I, Sir Edward Grey stated 
that the lights are going out all over Europe, he was perhaps even more 
prophetic than he anticipated. 

The then great powers of Europe decided to resort to war in order 
to settle the latent problem concerning the place which should be al- 
lotted within the concert of European powers to a steadily growing and 
increasingly aggressive German power. Thus the war of 1914 was the 
last act of a simmering power conflict between members of a European 
power system which for about one hundred years had dominated the 
world. 

The impact of the First World War on Europe’s power-political, 
economic and social fabric was staggering. The European nations 
emerged in 1918 generally abnormally sick and weak, exhausted and 
shattered by the terrific effects of this general conflagration. Europe 
was showing signs of strain and shock; its confidence in its own tradi- 
tions and institutions was shaken. Furthermore, while causing disloca- 
tions which were insufficiently understood, the First World War created 
a sense of restlessness and frustration. At the same time it accelerated 
certain long term changes, which were already in progress in Westera 
society and which themselves called for drastic adjustments. In the years 
that followed this gigantic bloodletting, weaknesses and deficiences con- 
tinued to affect the fabric of European and Western society. Discontent 
and social tension paved the way for ideologies that were to undermine the 
health and structure of European society. Thus after 1918, the Concert of 
Europe, the key of the European power system, disintegrated, not to be 
replaced by any combination able to assert in the new world that emerged 
from this holocaust the importance and influence of the European power 
area. The unsolved German problem was to emerge in a far uglier 
form in the not too distant future. The so-far unchallenged world wide 
influence of the European nations, great and small, was seriously threat- 
ened by a progressing disintegration of Europe’s long established power 
system, while the whole world was steadily heading toward changes of 
a revolutionary nature. 
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Such were the realities that confronted the European and Western 
people with growing urgency during this fateful interwar period. It was 
a period highlighted by confused and ill-advised interpretations of na- 
tional interests, which in many instances took the form of extreme self- 
ishness and shortsightedness; by a lack of understanding of the novelty 
in international relations brought about by technical progress, a novelty 
which was also bound to bring about drastic national, economic and 
social changes; by a lack of realism and vision in appraising Europe’s 
role in the world to come. These and similar errors of omission and 
commission seemed to have dominated the European scene during this 
crucial interwar period. The really vital issue, — a modern concept of 
a reconstructed and integrated Europe, capable of playing a constructive 
part in the shaping of world affairs, and willing to do so — was buried 
under an avalanche of maneuvers and events unrelated to grim reality. 
These in some cases were lightheartedly accepted, or even irresponsibly 
engineered by European statesmen, with the approval or, at best, with 
the passive and therefore ineffective disapproval of the people. 


With this grim interwar European reality in mind, one reads with 
particular interest a most valuable contribution to the diplomatic his- 
tory of a part of this period, — that by Professor Hans Roos in his book 
Polen und Europa — Studien zur polnischen Aussenpolitik, 1931-1939.* 

Based on comprehensive documentary and human evidence, Pro- 
fessor Roos organized his study in the form of an investigation in two 
parts. The first covers the years preceding Marshal Pitsudski’s death 
(1931-1935). The second, entitled “The Epigones of Pitsudski,” covers 
the years 1935-1939. 


In a short preface the author explains the motives which induced 
him to undertake the study. He trusts that his presentation of events will 
merit attention, and will make possible some attempt at outlining con- 
structive solutions — at least possible if not all-embracing in an area 
exposed in the past to a vast range of cruel errors. 


The author very correctly points out that due to their geographic 
situation, Poland in the Baltic area and its neighbors in the Danube 
area, all of them situated along the East-West power axis of their two 
great neighbors, were in a position to develop political initiative only 
when the great contiguous powers, Germany and Russia, were weakened 
by lost wars and internal strife. He notes that although Poland never 
actually succeeded during the interwar period to play the part of a 

* Hans Roos, Polen und Europa. Studien zur polnischen Aussenpolitik 1931-1939. 
Tiibinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, herausgegeben von Hans Rothfels, 


Theodor Eschenburg und Werner Markert. Nr. 7. Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1957. Pp. 421. 
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subject with respect to Germany or Soviet Russia, its consecutive govern- 
ments never hesitated to consider the territories located between “the 
partitioning powers” as an area of its special interests. In this area, 
labeled by Polish statesmen the “Third Europe,” there prevailed a system 
of reciprocal dependencies which were not to be found in any other part 
of Europe, and whose complex multiplicity gave the whole area a kind 
of unique personality. These characteristics, according to the author, 
override all other considerations. 


Professor Roos believes that such a study is timely and justified: 
on the one hand it makes an evaluation of the so-called Beck “era”; 
on the other hand it is helpful in establishing the true nature of the de- 
ceptive friendship which in those days characterized German-Polish 
relations. It is emphasized that Poland’s responsible leaders gave to this 
German-Polish understanding priority over all other foreign policy con- 
siderations, including Russo-Polish relations, although this latter most 
vital problem was to acquire special meaning in the eyes of Polish states- 
men as a function of a policy of balance. In the author’s opinion this 
was a purely imaginary conception when evaluated realistically in the 
light of power relationships. 


Furthermore, the author argues that Beck’s projected Third Europe, 
and especially his anti-Lithuanian and anti-Czechoslovak policies were 
conceivable only if such a German-Polish understanding was really 
operative. 


For this reason, the author insists that the military build-up which 
was in progress from 1934-1939, both in Germany and Russia, should 
have been taken more fully into consideration in Warsaw, because this 
fact alone rendered the whole conception of inter-European blocks un- 
realistic. 

The division of the study into two parts offers more than a mere 
chronological account of events. In the first part the last years of 
Marshal Pitsudski’s life are thoroughly analyzed. This was the period, 
when Beck was merely an executor of the great Marshal’s policies. The 
second part, is chiefly concerned with the consequences of Beck’s faulty 
evaluation of political elements and possibilities after he assumed, on 
the death of Marshal Pitsudski, the independent conduct of Poland's 
foreign policy. The author arrives at the conclusion that Beck’s mistakes 
pale in the light of Hitler’s brutality and lack of moderation: in the last 
analysis Hitler interpreted the German-Polish agreement merely as an 
instrument of his grandiose plans for a crusade against Moscow, while 
his real intentions for Poland’s future were to turn it into a satellite, aa 
intention which he finally subsituted for a bargain that brought down 
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the strongest protecting wall in existence in the Middle-Eastern European 
area against the pressure of the Bolsheviks. 

The author expresses the hope that by attempting to investigate in this 
study the crazy ideas and projects of Hitler and the mistakes of Beck, 
he may help in steering a new course of better mutual understanding 
between these two great Mid-European nations. 


With the introduction of the investigation thus set, Professor Roos 
proceeds by presenting a short and concise analysis of Poland’s military 
situation in 1931. The author deliberately chooses this date, arguing — 
and rightly so — that the year 1931 was the turning point in the history 
of interwar German-Polish relations. 

Until 1931 Germany and Soviet Russia were still relatively weak. 
Nevertheless there were already signs of a Russo-German collusion 
which threatened Poland most directly. These were not limited to the 
contacts between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, which had been 
established since Rapallo: the Berlin agreement (1926), and prior to 
that, discussions between Stresemann and Chicherin (1925) touched 
upon the revision of the Polish borders, East and West, implying a new 
partition of Poland. 

Marshal Pitsudski’s scheme of 1919-20 concerning a Polish-Ukrain- 
ian-Lithuanian federation did not materialize because on the one hand 
Poland’s prospective partners were unwilling to cooperate in such a 
combination, and on the other, Pitsudski overrated those of Poland’s 
potential capabilities which were essential for undertaking a leading 
role in the constitution of a cohesive center cementing such a combina- 
tion. Thus, after the failure of these ambitious plans, Pitsudski quickly 
began practicing the golden rule which maintains that policy is the 
art of the possible. He therefore turned his attention to the strengthen- 
ing of Poland from within, and in order to stabilize Poland’s interna- 
tional situation, he took advantage of the still-prevailing weaknesses of 
both of Poland’s great neighbors. Hence, after having reasonably secured 
Poland’s eastern borders through the Riga peace treaty, Pitsudski (after 
his return to power in 1926) attempted to secure an improvement oi 
Poland’s position on its western borders. A formidable task indeed, 
since with the consent of Poland’s Western ally, the Eastern part of 
Europe was denied the guarantees which the Locarno Pact gave to the 
Western part of Europe. Thus, the road to a revision of Poland’s west- 
ern borders was, if not fully opened, at least implied. Furthermore, 
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the Locarno Pact weakened the essence of the original Franco-Polish 
military alliance of 1921. Nevertheless Pitsudski, confronted by the 
growing threat of German revisionism, tried on several occasions to 
secure the support of Poland’s Western allies’ for stronger policies vis- 
a-vis Germany, including military measures (preventive war). Since 
such support was not to be had, Pitsudski resorted to direct negotiations 
with Germany, trying in this way to remove at least some of the more 
drastic causes of friction, among them trade war. This task, as Professor 
Roos remarks, was made difficult by economic frictions between the 
two countries which were traceable to political controversy, not to speak 
of the unbending attitude of the German ultra-nationalists who de- 
manded the revision of Germany’s eastern boundaries. In this con- 
nection, Professor Roos, while referring to reliable documentary evidence, 
draws attention to Marshal Pitsudski’s interesting differentiation between 
Poland’s western borders, “a present from the Allies,” and its eastern 
borders, “established by Poland’s own military efforts.” However, if in 
Germany the nationalists clamored for a revision of frontiers, in Po- 
land the whole nation stood fast behind the principle of the inviolability 
of its western borders. 

“The Free City of Danzig,” one of the more unfortunate products 
of the Paris Peace Treaty, aggravated the inflammable situation on 
Poland’s western borders. Interlocked with these intricate problems 
were the latent Polish-Lithuanian conflict and Polish frictions with 
Prague resulting from mutual grievances. But above all three preoc- 
cupations disturbed Pitsudski: Poland’s interna] weakness, the gradually 
deteriorating European cohesion since Locarno, and the signs of France’s 
increasing loss of prestige followed by vacillating policies. 

Thus, shortly after his return to power in 1926, Marshal Pitsudski 
appraised Poland’s situation as follows: “Tout semble indiquer que pen- 
dant cing ans au moins il ne se produira pas en Europe de boulverse- 
ments auquels notre Etat puisse se trouvé mélé. Nous disposons d’un 
peu de temps pour notre oeuvre militaire et intérieure. I] n’est guére a 
prévoire que nous ayons a prendre des initiatives importantes.” (Page 27). 
Professor Roos appraises this statement as a prognosis, confirmed by 
events, that Poland’s adherence to the French system of alliances, and to 
the mechanism of the League of Nations, sufficed until 1931 to keep 
Poland’s somewhat strained relations with its neighbors on an even keel. 

In the meantime, as Professor Roos points out, events in the Far 
East gave a new turn to Soviet Russia’s policies, a development which 
offered Pitsudski an opening for the improvement of Russo-Polish rela- 
tions, and, as a further consequence of such improvement, an opportunity 
for firmer policies vis-a-vis Germany, Lithuania and Czechoslovakia. 
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From this moment on, Professor Roos’ investigation is a detailed 
account of developments organized and presented according to their 
urgency, and completed by penetrating appraisals of the chief actors 
of the unfolding drama. These revealing chapters lead through an un- 
paralleled series of contradicting developments such as:Poland’s emancipa- 
tion from French tutelage while German-Polish frictions were mounting 
(1931-1932); Papen’s role and Schleicher’s intrigues with Soviet Russia 
behind his back (1932); Poland’s policy of balance and the crisis pro- 
voked by the projected “Four Power Pact” (England-France-Germany- 
Italy); vacillations in Germano-Russian relations (1931-1932); Poland’s 
first reaction to Hitler’s advent and Marshal Pitsudski’s evaluation of 
that event; German desertion of the League of Nations and the conclu- 
sions which Pitsudski drew from that fact (1933); the Polish-Soviet non- 
aggression pact and the crucial negatiations of the German-Polish non- 
aggression pact (November 1933-January 1934). 

This well documented investigation of those particular events 
is a study in itself. It brings to the fore the main areas of German- 
Polish frictions; the changes in power relationship brought about by a 
new orientation of Soviet Russia’s policy (securing its western borders 
while confronted with aggressive policies of Japan in the Far East); the 
main causes of the deterioration in Franco-Polish relations; and, finally, 
all the elements leading to the German-Polish negotiations which cul- 
minated in the non-aggression pact. 

The chapters that follow investigate and analyze the consequences 
of the pact. There too, Professor Roos meticulously arranges the elements 
according to their importance and urgency. 

The new power relationship between Germany, Poland and Russia 
(1933-34) is discussed first, and special attention is given to the deterio- 
ration of German-Russian relations, and to Poland’s continued “im- 
balance” between Germany and Soviet Russia. A very thorough analysis 
of the elements that contributed to that new relationship leads Professor 
Roos to the determination of the real reasons for Poland’s continued 
precarious situation in spite of seemingly advantageous circumstances. As 
he points out, it must have been obvious to responsible Polish statesmen 
that Germany’s eastern policy had but two alternatives; to cooperate with 
Soviet Russia against Poland, or with Poland against Russia. Berlin 
decided on the latter, but that did not change the true nature of that 
relationship: it remained in fact a function of German-Russian relations. 
Consequently, such a turn of events, while momentarily improving 
Poland’s situation on its western borders, was fraught with dangerous 
complications vis-a-vis Poland’s eastern neighbour. In 1934 Pitsudski 
evaluated the situation realistically, and although he succeeded, thanks 
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to Beck’s skillful intervention in Moscow, in appeasing the Kremlin for 
the time being by convincing it of the parallelism of the two non-aggres- 
sion pacts (the Russo-Polish pact was prolonged for another 10 years), 
he evaluated the situation pessimistically at a conference with his col- 
laborators (April 1934). 


At this conference Pitsudski emphasized Poland’s continued danger- 
ous situation; in case of a probable Russo-German conflict, the armies 
of one of the belligerents, or of both, would have to march through 
Poland. He characterized Poland’s situation as signatory of the two 
treaties (non-aggression pacts) “as tantamount to sitting on two stools, 
and this,” he observed, “could not last for ever. We, (and he meant 
Poland), must know from which of these two stools we will be unseated 
first.” Unlike his military collaborators, he attached more importance 
to maintaining peace on Poland’s western borders than on its eastern 
borders. Thus, as Professor Roos observes, in spite of the pacts, 
the old question of whether Soviet Russia or Germany represented the 
greater danger, continued to weigh heavily on Poland’s “imbalance” be- 
tween her two neighbours. As a factor influencing German-Polish-Soviet 
relations in the post-pact era, Pitsudski’s and Hitler’s concepts of the 
Ukrainian problem are in turn extensively analysed, and rightly so, 
since this problem was to play an important role in Poland’s uninter- 
rupted struggle to steer an independent course in an attempted policy of 
balance between Germany and Soviet Russia. 


While Poland’s situation did not in fact improve after the signing 
of the pact, its relations with France nevertheless deteriorated, even 
though in March 1934 Germany started on her farreaching rearmament 
program. What actually happened was that with Soviet Russia’s joining 
the League of Nations, France proposed a pact of mutual guarantees 
extended to Eastern Europe (Eastern Locarno), a project violently re- 
sented in Warsaw. Thus while refusing to participate in the projected 
“Eastern Locarno,” on grounds of safeguarding its freedom of action, 
Poland severed its closer ties with France, and automatically increased 
its friction with Czechoslovakia, France’s next ally in that area. In the 
meantime the Danzig problem continued to becloud the Germano-Polish 
horizon, although on the surface Rauschnig’s conciliatory policy seemed 
to have gained the support of Hitler. In the background, however, For- 
ster, the Nazi leader, was systematically paving the way for a Nazi 
coup d'état. 

Simultaneously in the Austrian cauldron, the temperature was 
rising, although in 1934 the situation was not ripe for the forthcoming 
“Anschluss.” 
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The investigation and discussion of these crucial problems are 
completed by an exhaustive analysis of Poland’s policies towards its 
minorities; Poland’s unilateral abrogation of its obligations deriving 
from the League of Nations minority agreement which it had signed; 
the ensuing isolation of the Ukrainian minority, whose policies, con- 
ducted and controlled by Ukrainian exile-headquarters in Berlin, were 
affected by the German-Polish agreement. Following are chapters 
analyzing in a dispassionate manner, Polish-Lithuanian and Polish-Cze- 
choslovak mutual grievances and frictions during the period 1934-1935. 
Finally Goering’s fateful visit of 1935 and Marshal Pitsudski’s death 
close the investigation’s first part. 


* * * 


Professor Roos’s conclusions concerning the years 1931-36, are well 
taken. 

He states that the German-Polish agreement brought about a re- 
versal of relationships. For a German-Soviet cooperation, a Franco-Soviet 
one was substituted, a phenomenon that in turn had to bring about 
Polish-German cooperation. One of the factors that made such a specta- 
cular reversal possible was Japan’s aggressive policies in the Far East, 
which, in turn forced Soviet Russia to seek guarantees on its western 
borders. Hence Moscow’s eagerness to sign a non-aggression pact with 
Poland, while considering favorably France’s offer of a pact of mutual 
guarantees against the threat of German (Nazi) aggression. Another 
reason, no less vaild, was the advent of the National-Socialist regime in 
Germany, followed by the abrogation of the Rapallo policy and a détente 
in German-Polish relations, a!l of which was to serve, according to 
Hitler’s intent, the cause of 2 crusade against Soviet Russia, and lead to 
the weakening of France’s prestige and influence. 

Professor Roos’ study indicates that in the final analysis Soviet 
Russia succeeded in safeguarding all its vital interests by signing the 
two non-aggression pacts with France and with Poland. Thus it strength- 
ened the security of its western border, while protecting itself against 
Germany without risking involvement in possible Czechoslovak-German 
conflicts; it gained time for further consolidations on the home front; 
including extensive arming; Russia’s position in countries bordering on 
Germany was improved; and in the Far East it maintained a free hand. 
Briefly, Soviet Russia, according to Professor Roos, was the real winner 
in this reversal of power relationships. 

As for Germany, its policy did not change fundamentally. Germany 
continued to seek the revision of existing treaties, particularly of those 
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clauses which imposed limitations on the German armed forces. The 
only change was Hitler’s lack of moderation, which led him from the 
concept of gradual progress toward revisions through cooperation with 
Soviet Russia to the brutal concept of direct aggression and occupation 
of Soviet territories. The agreement with Poland postponed Hitler’s ex- 
pansionist ambitions in the East, but the goal of “Lebensraum” there, 
was to remain the guiding spirit of German foreign policies. 


France’s loss of prestige and influence during that period, was 
amply confirmed by her placid acceptance of Hitler’s unilateral denuncia- 
tions of existing treaty obligations. Previously France had persistently 
refused even to discuss the possibility of such changes with Hitler’s pre- 
decessors. It was this inherent weakness of France’s foreign policy, which 
as Professor Roos remarks, was also responsible for Poland’s inclination 
to draw closer to Germany. France’s attempt to replace its Polish alliance 
with a Russian alliance failed, since this new relationship devaluated 
further the Polish alliance, while unfolding new dangers on France’s 
home-front. But, above all, this attempt proved ineffective in preventing 
Hitler from pursuing a course of rearmament and unilateral denuncia- 
tions of the Paris Peace Treaty and Locarno Pact stipulations. 


As for Great Britain, Professor Roos concludes that there were 
various converging reasons that induced London to play the role of a 
benevolent spectator. German rearmament constituted for once a wel- 
comed counterweight to Soviet armaments. Behind this, so to speak tradi- 
tional tendency to counterbalance an old foe, there lurked a guilt complex 
for some of the clauses of the Paris Peace Treaty, a complex that seemed 
to incline the British to recognize some of Germany’s demands. What 
London resented was Hitler’s high-handed methods and not the context of 
some of his demands. Hence London’s lack of sterner policies which 
should have prevented Hitler from following so shamelessly the path 
of unilateral readjustments. London, while refusing to enter into any 
bilateral engagements, offered its good offices whenever collective pacts 
were considered, without, however, envisaging commitments beyond 
those stipulated by the Locarno pact. 


In this interplay of changing power relationships, Poland seems 
to have safeguarded its position during these four years. Pitsudski’s 
policy was until 1933 substantially consistent, since he was able to take 
advantage of circumstances to bring about a détente with Poland’s 
number one enemy in the East, all the while maintaining vis-a-vis Ger- 
many the principle of the sanctity of treaties, and successfully rejecting 
attempts by Germany to broach the subject of revision. However, the 
agreement with Germany put Poland’s relationship into a new focus. 
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Professor Roos concludes that insofar as the German-Polish treat; 
(which was to a great extent brought about by France’s apathetic attitude), 
gave Pitsudski the unquestionable advantage of postponing at least 
temporarily Germany’s revisionist policies, in reality it affected nega- 
tively the security of Poland. By guaranteeing Germany’s security on her 
eastern borders, it gave Hitler a free hand in the West and dislocated 
the Franco-Polish alliance. This was followed in the long run by an 
unavoidable worsening of Russo-Polish relations. The new situation and 
the ensuing policy dictated by circumstances and seemingly by a Polish 
“raison d’état,” also enabled Pitsudski to pursue revisionist goals with 
far-reaching implications vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia, a course which put 
him in a morally dangerous partnership with Hitler. Professor Roos 

,concludes therefrom that Pitsudski had to share the responsibility for 
the Franco-Czechoslovak-Soviet rapprochement of May 1935. 


In view of these developments, Professor Roos concludes, Hitler 
derived far greater advantages from the agreement than did the Polish 
‘ government. Paramount was the fact that he was able to launch his 
rearmament program, and with a strong army at his disposal, he was 
convinced that he could force Poland to march with him against Soviet 
Russia. As a preliminary bargain to that effect, he foresaw a “general 
settlement” with Poland that would eliminate all German-Polish fric- 
tions. (Hitler’s first hint of May 1935). 


Professor Roos logically concludes that the Polish government 
should have been aware of Hitler’s underlying interpretation of the 
agreement, which in the near future he was to put across in far more 
forcible language. 


Finally, Professor Roos concludes that the death of Pitsudski left 
Polish foreign policy at a crossroads. There were at the time two forces 
operating in Poland pulling the country’s foreign policy in two diferent 
directions. The old forces, as Professor Roos calls them, adhered to the 
principle of anti-revisionism. They consisted of those who stood at the 
side of France. The new forces adhered to the idea of greater inde- 
pendence in the domain of foerign policy, revision of the postwar order 
in Eastern Europe and of bilateral agreements and far-reaching coopera- 
tion with Germany. Here it is evident how unstable and vulnerable 
Poland’s international situation was at the time of Pitsudski’s death, de- 
spite the two non-aggression pacts, and how much the Marshal’s ex- 

| perienced leadership was still needed. He understood better than anyone 
else Poland’s limitations, both internal and external. Professor Roos closes 
the first part of his enquiry by quoting Ambassador Laroche’s expression 
“fin d'un régne.” 
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* * * 


No less interesting is the second part of Professor Roos’ investiga- 
tion. He begins with an analysis of Poland’s internal situation and related 
policies in 1935, unquestionably an important aspect of the Polish scene, 
bearing heavily on the framing of foreign policy. This concise “entrée 
en matiére” introduces the reader to the rather involved relationships of 
Pitsudski’s epigones and brings to the fore the impact of these relation- 
ships on the Polish political scene as well as on Poland’s foreign policy. 
It also throws light on the factors that contributed to Beck’s continued 
control of Poland’s foreign policy, despite his disagreements with and 
ensuing isolation from most of the epigones. Professor Roos very rightly , 
points out that Poland’s involvement in a policy of cooperation with 
Germany was already so deeply advanced, and Beck’s identification 
with that policy and its related diplomacy so intimate that his removal - 
or retirement, might be construed as an admission of the failure of 
Poland’s foreign policy and might also provoke adverse reactions in 
Berlin. Beck’s opponents were not prepared to stomach either. Hence 
Beck remained as the helmsman of Polish policy and became the doyen 
of Europe’s foreign ministers. 

Beck’s independent conduct of Polish foreign policy was subjected 
to its first test at the beginning of his new role, when Polish policy had 
to be steered between the Scylla and Charybdis of contradictory relations 
with Poland’s old ally and its new partner, between France and Ger- 
many. His role was rendered especially difficult by the differences be- 
tween him and Marshal Smigty. However decisions had to be made, 
for which Beck had to bear the brunt of responsibilities although he was 
confronted with opposing views of the Commander-in-Chief, the heir 
of the great Marshal. 

Fearful of Germany’s ultimate goals, Smigty insisted on the con- 
tinuation of closer collaboration between the Polish and French General 
Staffs, and, with such collaboration in mind, he instructed his own Staff 
to study and prepare plans for the possibility of a war with Germany, 
which in 1935 the Polish Commander-in-Chief considered imminent. In * 
this respect Smigty deviated from Pitsudski’s theory which proclaimed that 
whatever the circumstances, Soviet Russia remained Poland’s number-one 
enemy. Equally characteristic of Smigty’s interpretation of the situation 
was the creation of a special corps, ready to intervene in Danzig. 

Beck, on the other hand, was prepared to dispel all fears and 
suspicions, which after Pitsudski’s death may have nurtured the minds 
of Hitler and his associates. Beck’s goal was to prove to the world that 
with the newly established Germano-Polish relationship a new element 
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had been introduced into European politics. Discussing this aspect of 
the problem, Professor Roos analyzes the interpretations and reassur- 
ances which Beck and Hitler mutually advanced during their meeting 
of July 1935. Taken at face value these were far reaching. If Beck 
assured his German partner that Marshal Pitsudski considered the Ger- 
man-Polish agreement a step to achieve “une oeuvre grandiose,” and 
that he, Beck, fully endorsed his master’s conviction, Hitler, on his part, 
assured Beck that good relations with Great Britain and Poland re- 
mained the chief objective of German foreign policy, and that he 
would continue to insist on consolidating the already good relations, so 
that any emergency which might confront one or both of the partners 
could be met with their genuine “Freundschaft.” 


This prelude to the years 1935-1937 is of paramount importance: 
it sets the scene for the “politique d’équilibre” which Beck performed 
on a tightrope stretched between Hitler’s real aims and his interpreta- 
tion of them. 


The highlights of that performance were: the end of the Locarno 
Pact (1936); the Franco-Polish Rambouillet agreement (1936); the 
implications of a growing Russo-German ideological tension; Beck’s 
conception of a Third Europe; the looming spectre of another four-power 
pact (London, Paris, Rome, Berlin) 1937; the schizophrenia of Danzig 
(1937-38); the resurging Lithuanian problem; the encirclement of Cze- 
choslovakia (1937); and the prologue to Munich and the Munich verdict 
(1938). 

All these highlights and implications are thoroughly investigated and 
analyzed by Professor Roos. As in the first part, facts and developments 
discussed in these first chapters of the second part are abundantly sup- 
ported by documentary and human evidence, and they constitute a solid 
approach to the real drama of Beck’s steerage, the aftermath of Munich. 


In May 1938 Beck’s anti-Czech policy was increasingly opposed by 
Marshal Smigty and his military collaborators. As Professor Roos con- 
cludes, reading into Pitsudski’s political and military testament, led them 
to expect that after Czechoslovakia’s liquidation, Hitler would move 
against Poland, taking advantage of Poland’s encirclement. Polish mili- 
tary planning was set accordingly; however in 1938 unlike 1932 Po- 
land was confronted with a rearmed Germany, militarily far superior 
to the power which Poland was able to muster. Maneuvering behind 
the scene proceeded rapidly. Hard pressed by the growing threat, Prague 
made an attempt to draw Poland into an anti-German alignment. An 
apparent Polish-Czechoslovak détente disturbed Berlin to the extent 
that the German General Staff seriously feared Polish military inter- 
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vention. Thus, as Professor Roos’ investigation indicates, there emerged 
a strange paradox: both Polish and German military and diplomatic 
circles were counselling against the destruction of Czechoslovakia. 


But Beck persisted in his plans to hasten the disintegration of Cze- 
choslovakia, and thus to realize his pet idea of a common Hungarian- Pol- , 
ish frontier. Further maneuvers and countermaneuvers followed. On the ~ 
one hand Hungary sought guarantees from Berlin and Rome and, on 
the other she pariticipated in the negotiations with the Little Entente 
(the Bled agreement of August 23). But Hungary impressed by the 
danger of a general war, and conscious of its own weakness hesitated 
to follow Beck’s revisionist plans. Even at that date Budapest resisted 
Hitler’s attempts to woo it into his millennium and give it a share in the 
spoils. 

In the meantime diplomatic contacts between Warsaw and Berlin 
confirmed Beck in his uncompromising anti-Czech attitude. 


Then, on September 12, in the midst of these happenings Hitler 
gave the signal to begin military preparations against Czechoslovakia. 
All he needed to start operations was a plausible reason justifying mili- 
tary intervention—and a reason was to be provided by all available 
means. The meeting in September with Chamberlain in Berchtesgaden 
was a deliberately staged “entrée en matiére.” 


During the first stage of this “sui generis” war, the Polish govern- 
ment accepted Beck’s evaluation that “rebus sic stantibus” there was no 
reason to fear the outbreak of a general war, but if such should be the 
case, Germany would not find Poland on its side, not even indirectly. 
On the other hand if peace was maintained, Poland’s vindications would 
follow step by step those of Germany. In order to strengthen his position 
Beck succeeded in negotiating a gentlemen’s agreement with Budapest 
to “pursue their common aims (a common frontier) independently of 
Hitler.” Simultaneously, in order to appease Marshal Smigty, Beck took 
into account the possibility of a drastic swing back to cooperation with 


Paris and London, should the sic.ation take a turn unfavorable to Po- 
land. 


These maneuvers and countermaneuvers were overshadowed first 
by the so-called London agreement and shortly after by the dramatic 
Godesberg meeting, followed in turn by the intervention of the Paris- 
Prague-Moscow alignment, which proved abortive. The situation was 
definitely taking a turn for the worse, but Beck still thought he would 
steer his course independently, until the verdict of Munich confronted 
him withh a fait accompli. From then on his goals were to cut increas- 
ingly across those of Berlin. Teschen, Oderberg, the Slovakian solu- 
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tion, the common frontier with Hungary connected with the Carpatho- 
Ukrainian issue were the moments leading unavoidably to the German- 
Polish conflict. 

For Hitler the Munich agreement meant an important opening for 
an eastward drive which would aim at the long coveted “Lebensraum” 
in Eastern Europe and above all in the Ukraine. The destruction of 
Czechoslovakia and the disintegration of the international agreements 
that protected it gave Hitler the assurance of an unchallenged influence 
in Eastern Europe. His obvious goal now was to guarantee his position 
in the West, and thus secure a free hand in the East, just as in 1934, 
through his agreement with Poland, he had secured a free hand in the 
West. 

Hitler was justified in appraising such plans optimistically, since 
the attitude of England and France at Munich ,if anything, indicated 
their désintéressement with regard to Eastern Europe. 

Diplomatic activities between London, Paris and Berlin gave Hitler 
good reason to hope that Franco-Russian ties were loosening and that 
London viewed with sympathetic aloofness Hitler’s ambitions in the East. 

As to Poland, Hitler conceived after Munich a more precise Ger- 
man-Polish settlement (Gesamtloesung) which included readjustments 
in the Corridor area and incorporation of Danzig into the Reich; a 
guarantee of the Polish Western borders established by the Paris peace 
treaty; finally, a Germar. Polish alliance conceived in terms which in 
fact assigned to Poland the role of a German satellite. Hitler made his 
first move in that direction on September 20, 1938, when he indicated 
to the Polish ambassador the general tenor of his intentions. From then 
on Beck had every reason to become suspicious of the true nature of 
Hitler’s objectives. 

In November 1938 Beck informed Hitler through the Polish 
ambassador that while accepting in principle the idea of a general set- 
tlement, he insisted that the League of Nations guarantees in Danzig 
should be replaced by a bilateral German-Polish agreement. Simulta- 
neously he tried desperately to outmaneuver his former associate in an 
area which he still liked to consider a domain of Polish influence. But 
these maneuvers had increasingly dimmer chances of success after 
Munich since German influence was growing in all the countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Hard pressed, Beck tried to counter-balance Poland’s deteriorating, 
relations with Germany by improving his relations with Moscow. Pa- 
radoxically, it was Hitler’s support of Ukrainian nationalism that made 
Moscow responsive to Warsaw's gesture, and in November 1938, a 
Russo-Polish trade agreement was signed. Berlin, of course, immediately 
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reacted negatively and Warsaw was made to understand that with an in- 
creasingly stronger Germany, the much advertised policy of balance 
had to be relegated to the storehouse of fancy dreams. 

With German-Polish frictions multiplying in many areas, especial- 
ly in Danzig, where Poland had by then no chance of maintaining her 
position, Beck decided to confer directly with Hitler and seek clarifica- 
tion through a personal exchange of views. This meeting of January 
12, 1939, followed by a conference with Ribbentrop, revealed to Beck, 
without any possible doubt, the true nature of Hitler’s intentions — 
which incidentally were spelled out with far greater precision and brual- 
ity by Ribbentrop than by his master. 

Immediately after his visit Beck notified the President and Marshal 
Smigty of alarming symptoms in Hitler’s intentions, and he asked Rib- 
bentrop to inform Hitler that for the first time he viewed the situation 
pessimistically and that he, Beck, did not see any possibility of comply- 
ing with Hitler’s wishes concerning the Danzig settlement. 

Nevertheless, as Professor Roos remarks on the basis of documen- 
tary evidence, Beck at heart still hoped to negotiate an arrangement and 
he was determined “de ne pas rompre les fils et le contact avec Berlin.” 
Briefly, he still hoped that a compromise was possible, and indeed he 
renewed through diplomatic channels negotiations with Berlin on the 
Danzig issue. 

However, no doubt impressed by the example of Austria and Cze- 
choslovakia, Marshal Smigty and the President, this time with the con- 
currence of Beck, decided to reject definitely Hitler’s “general settlement” 
concerning Danzig and the Corridor, on the ground that agreement would 
be tantamount to surrendering Poland’s independence and accepting the 
role of a satellite of Germany. 

Professor Roos’s investigation ends with Ribbentrop’s visit to War- 
saw in January 1939, when Hitler’s foreign minister was to make the 
last attempt to put across the idea of a general settlement on the terms 
established by Hitler in September 1938. The Poles refused to consider 
any arrangement short of a condominium in Danzig and a non-exterri- 
torial communication link between Germany and East Prussia. They 
also absolutely refused to adhere to the Anci-Comintern Pact. 

The “gentlemen’s agreement” which replaced the originally intended 
“general settlement” became a meaningless scrap of paper, which only 
confirmed Warsaw’s refusal to accept Hitler’s original offer and to comply 
with his wishes. This was the beginning of a war of nerves between War- 
saw and Berlin, which logically had to follow the miscarriage of Beck’s 
final effort to prove the validity of Poland’s policy of balance between 
Soviet Russia and Germany, and Ribbentrop’s failure to induce Warsaw to 
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accept Hitler’s offer of a general settlement. Ribbentrop obviously sti!! 
hoped to put across this settlement since while he was in Warsaw, he 
energetically opposed the Wilhelmstrasse emissary’s (Schnurre) visit to 
Moscow to negotiate a commercial agreement. 

Thus, Ribbentrop’s visit to Warsaw marked the actual end of Ger- 
man-Polish friendship. A new era foreshadowed by Beck’s efforts to dis- 
cuss the Danzig issue directly with London, was about to begin. 


In a closing chapter Professor Roos brings up the point that the 
German-Polish crisis, which actually began with Ribbentrop’s January 
visit to Warsaw, acquired a form of finality when after the German oc- 
cupation of Bohemia and Moravia, Hitler confronted Poland with an 
outright ultimatum. But despite the darkening political horizon, Beck 
experienced his last triumph when at long last an independent Slovakia 
was established and Carpatho-Ruthenia was incorporated into Hungary. 
Thus a common border was established between Poland and Hungary, 
while Czechoslovakia ceased to exist. But this was indeed a short-lived 
triumph, obliterated by the establishment of a German political and 
military protectorate of Slovakia; by Germany’s growing economic in- 
fluence in Rumania; and by Lithuania’s submission to Berlin’s dictate 
concerning Memel. Briefly, Warsaw found itself confronted with the 
spectre of preponderant German influence along Poland’s northern and 
southern confines. 

Professor Roos poses the question of the real reasons for the col- 
lapse of this 5-year long policy of reconciliation and adjustments in 
German-Polish relations. The answer in his opinion seems to be un- 
equivocally that Hitler, who viewed Germany’s friendship with Poland, 
especially since the Franco-Russian agreement of May 1935, as a partner- 
ship directed against Soviet Russia, came to the conclusion at the end of 
May 1938 that Poland, up till then fully independent, had to be brought 
into the tightly-knit German-led Mid-European system of alliances. The 
refusal of the Polish republic to comply, a refusal due on the one hand 
to its determined will to safeguard the independence of its policy, and, 
on the other, to its endeavor not to expose its relations with Russia, was 
bound to end that friendship. 

In Professor Roos’s opinion it was Germany’s and Poland’s fatal 
destiny that Hitler’s efforts, to reach a long-term German-Polish agree- 
ment were anchored on a revision of the status of Danzig and the Cor- 
ridor. 
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True, Hitler’s proposals, as Professor Roos remarks, were moderate 
when compared with the far more exacting demands of Stresemann, or 
for that matter of the Weimar Republic, especially since they included 
the recognition of the Polish borders, a recognition persistently rejected 
by Hitler’s predecessors. But, Professor Roos continues, these proposals 
were in contradiction to repeated assurances given by Hitler from 1933 
to 1938, to the effect that he had no intention whatsoever of seeking 
any change in the status of Danzig or the Corridor. 

A closer analysis of Hitler’s attitude indicates, as Professor Roos 
points out, that Hitler was advancing these assurances in the spirit of 
“dilatory negotiations” (a term, incidentally, invented by Bismarck), 
which were serving his real purpose, while the responsible Polish leaders 
accepted them as finally binding ,even though Hitler violated systema- 
tically all international agreements from the day he assumed power until 
1938. In this respect, Professor Roos remarks, his ruthlessness grew 
in proportion to the growth of Germany’s military might. Warned in 
1938 by the example of Czechoslovakia, and aware by then of Hitler’s 
expansionist aims, the Polish government put up sharp resistance. There 
were also other reasons that induced the Polish leaders, and Beck es- 
pecially, to reject this equivocal offer. Beck was perhaps prepared to 
meet Hitler half way on the Danzig issue, in order not to compromise 
his pet project, a “Third Europe.” But on this point he differed with 
Marshal Smigty and his generals. Hience, since the Marshal and the 
President had made up their minds to refuse, Beck, already suspected 
at home and abroad of pro-German tendencies, could not very well af- 
ford to show a weak hand and acquiesce to the German proposal. Anoth- 
er reason which should not be overlooked was the thousand year old 
enmity between the two nations; and, finally, America’s advice to reject 
Hitler’s offer. Overconfidence and overevaluation of Poland’s own 
strength and capabilities had also their share in that fateful decision. 

The question may be raised, Professor Roos argues, whether Po- 
land had any other alternatives but to accept Hitler’s offer or resist and 
go down gloriously. 

He replies by advancing another question, namely, whether the 
Polish government should not have been warned by Goering’s visit in 
January 1935, that the day would come, sooner or later, when Hitler 
would insist on cooperation in a war against Soviet Russia, and that such 
a demand would imply the end of true Polish independence. Professor 
Roos believes that Beck was responsible at that time for a faulty evalua- 
tion of elements. This was a mistake which led him to fatal entangle- 
ments culminating in his unrealistic approach to the concept of a Third 
Europe, whose realization he pursued through the disintegration of 
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Czechoslovakia, insisting on that course even more vehemently than 
Hitler. Briefly, Professor Roos believes that Beck’s dogmatic conviction 
that Czechoslovakia was doomed to extinction constituted his funda- 
mentaly erroneous evaluation of elements and hence faulty calculation. 

The crux of that entangled situation was, according to Professor 
Roos, that Beck’s apparently great triumph, the annexation of the 
Teschen Territory, actually spelled the end of German-Polish partner- 
ship, while the downfall of Czechoslovakia brought to the surface not 
only German-Polish frictions connected with the Lithuanian and Car- 
patho-Ukrainian issues, but also controversies which so far were simmer: 
ing under cover. 

Professor Roos concludes by implying that Poland’s truly sincere re- 
conciliation with Czechoslovakia, coupled with strong emphasis on the 
merits of the Franco-Polish alliance, could have arrested or at least re- 
tarded in 1935-1936 Hitler’s gradual access to power. This, Professor 
Roos argues, could have been achieved in spite of the Franco-Soviet al- 
liance and in spite of the culpable complaisance of French foreign policy. 

In a final analysis Professor Roos concludes from the study of 
available documentary and human evidence that Beck’s errors do not 
weigh too heavily against him when put beside the naked Machiavel- 
ism of Hitler, who was in a position to reverse the course of his policy 
at any moment, taking advantage of the opportunities that German- 
Russian cooperation never ceased to offer. Professor Roos believes that 
far more tragic were the illusions cherished by some of Beck’s collabora- 
tors who, confronted by the Soviet threat, advocated under those circum- 
stances a true and fundamental understanding between Poland and Ger- 
many. These hopes, based on a false evaluation of Hitler and his in- 
tentions, were bound to collapse. 

The tragic complications inherent in Poland’s history were again 
emphasized by the fact that while Poland was fully justified in con- 
sidering the Soviet Union as its number one enemy, it never was able to 
ascertain the dangerous complications and entanglements looming be- 
hind the anti-Soviet aggressive intentions of Hitler which threatened 
Poland’s very existence. 

Professor Roos closes the chapter with an expression of hope that 
the consciousness of the Hitler-inspired German-Polish equivocal pol- 
icies that brought Russia into the heart of Europe ,may open new avenues 
for a future understanding that will not have to take shape under the 
shadow of a Hitler or a Stalin. 
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The wealth of source material and documentary evidence, the 
thoroughness of research, the good organization of the investigation, 
and the carefully and scholarly drawn conclusions, all these features of 
Professor Roos’ remarkable contribution to European diplomatic history 
of the interwar period deserve appreciation and recognition. 

Professor Roos’ study had to encompass a number of very delicate 
and highly controversial issues, the Polish, Czechoslovak, Ukrainian and 
Lithuanian relations prominent among them. There are of course, and 
there will continue to be, many facets to each of these problems, and 
mutual reappraisals and adjustments will be needed to remove the dif- 
ficulties that in the past have bedeviled Poland’s relations with her 
neighbors. 

Consequently, every student of European affairs has to take note 
of the various approaches to each of these problems and of the complex 
issues which are involved in each case. Furthermore, he has to bear in 
mind that in the past they influenced most directly the basic tenets of 
Poland’s policy. 

However in this reviewer’s opinion, one of the most important aspects 
concerning these problems, and one which incidentally is usually over- 
looked, evolved from Hitler’s diplomatic technique that enabled him, 
in the course of his relations with Poland, to make use of these issues 
to his own advantage, especially in the case of Czechoslovakia and the 
Ukraine. 

In this respect this writer cannot help wondering to what extent 
Hitler did draw advice from diplomatic techniques and skills, so cynical- 
ly but masterly applied in the years between 1865 and 1870 by one of 
his greater predecessors, Prince Bismarck. 

Hitler’s casual comments concerning possible Polish compensations 
in the Ukraine, and his attitude of a benevolent ovserver of Polish pro- 
Slovak sympathies, implying Polish revisionist intentions in that area, 
(all of which characterized Hitler’s attitude during the first years of his 
friendship with Poland), are strikingly reminiscent of Bismarck’s diplo- 
macy during his casual’ exchange of views with Napoleon III in Biarritz 
in 1865, when the architect of the imminent Prusso-Austrian conflict, 
also commented about prossible French compensations in Belgium, 
Switzerland and even the Palatinate. He then insinuated his sympathy 
with the views of the “action party” in France, who propagated the an- 
enxation of Belgium on the ground “that there was no Belgian nation.” 

In both cases the obvious intention of the German leaders was, in 
the initial stages of their grand designs, to appease, to encourage dan- 
gerous ambitions and to maneuver into an implied friendship and even 
an alliance those unwary accomplices of grandiose designs which aimed 
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exclusively at German aggrandizement. Thus, Bismarck inaugurated 
his famous dilatory negotiations. Consciously or unconsciously Hirler 
followed the same pattern. In both cases the prospective partners, or 
perhaps better, victims, swallowed the bait. 


But, gradually, with developments that consolidated Bismarck’s 
power (after Nickolsburg) and that of Hitler (rearmament), the 
technique was to stiffen the bargain while still continuing dilatory 
negotiations. 


More exacting conditions were therefore advanced: Bismarck’s 
negotiations with Benedetti (1861-1870) and Hitler’s advanced “Ge- 
samtloesung” (1938). They allowed time, necessary for further strength- 
ening strategic positions, so essential for the realization of their real in- 
tentions, until, in their appraisal, the conditions were ripe for reaching 
for their ultimae goals. That had to mean war in both cases. 

The techniques were therefore to dangle the skin of a bear that 
still had to be killed—without however even hinting at commitments 
which might bring implementation. 

Therefore the question may be advanced whether it was wise and 
justified on the part of European negotiators to continue until a late 
hour their belief in the sincerity of Hitler’s professed intentions and in- 
sinuated promises, and in the advantages allegedly deriving from his 
Austrian origin, — an origin which implied objectives limited to gains 
on the home front and to an Anschluss, followed perhaps by revindica- 
tions from Czechoslovakia, while they overlooked the more obvious 
examples of the past that a leader of a new brand of limitless German 
imperialism was likely to study and follow. 


But even if the Polish leaders had followed this reasoning they 
should also have realized that Hitler’s lack of moderation, evident since 
the very inception of his power, (as Professor Roos points out in his 
study), added to the looming dangers. This should have made them even 
more conscious of the dangers that had sprung from the diplomacy of 
Hitler’s feared predecessor, a master of the calculated risk, which he 
always counterbalanced in the long run by giving attention to the rule that 
policy conducted within an established power system is the art of the 
possible. 


Hitler’s obvious aim, as Professor Roos’ investigation reveals, was 
to destroy all vestiges of any power system except the one established 
on his own terms. 

It occurs to this reviewer that the admirable objective which Pro- 
fessor Roos set for himself on undertaking the study, would be furthered 
by a similar study embracing the years 1918-1931. There are surely 
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many elements in that earlier period that will prove helpful in heighten- 
ing our understanding of the East Central European situation after World 
War I. 

This reviewer also thinks it a pity that Professor Roos closed his 
remarkable investigation with the January 1939 Ribbentrop visit tc 
Warsaw, and that he did not include the “epilogue” of the dramatic 
events of this interwar period. This reviewer has in mind the British- 
Polish arrangements that followed the German occupation of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the ensuing mounting German-Polish tension which 
culminated in the Russo-German agreement of 1939 and World War II. 

When on March 31, 1939, Neville Chamberlain declared in the 
House of Commons, that in the event of any action that threatened Pol- 
ish independence, and which the Polish government considered vital to 
resist, the British government would feel itself bound to lend support 
at once, adding, “all the support in the British government's power,” the 
British Prime Minister was confronted with the crumbling edifice of his 
own foreign policy. To toy with a policy of balance of power in a Europe 
where actually there prevailed a power vacuum, until Hitler achieved 
unchallenged superiority, was, to say the least, overlooking the real is- 
sues that confronted Europe, and indirectly Great Britain. In March 
1939, the grim reality of the European situation hit an amazed, aston- 
ished, and somehow outwitted British Prime Minister. Suddenly he and 
his collaborators realized that Britain’s very existence was at stake. As 
Lord Strang lucidly observes: “The surprising new departure in foreign 
policy represented by the Polish declaration was the measure of the 
alarm which filled the minds of the directors of British policy, and of 
their conviction that only by such desperate shifts could a rapidly deter- 
iorating situation be held.” 

Thus, the directors of British foreign policy resorted to a very un- 
British method in diplomacy: hasty improvisation which resulted in the 
forced acceptance of grievous settlements and commitments that Great 
Britain was in no position to fulfill. 

Britain’s new partner, whose foreign minister was equally confronted 
with the crumbling edifice of his somewhat naively self-confident 
foreign policy, hastily accepted the offer, insisting however on the ap- 
plication of the principle of reciprocity. This was implemented in a formal 
Anglo-Polish Treaty of August 1939. 

It would be of interest to investigate Beck’s appraisal of the British 
offer. The Polish government and Beck must have been aware, as were 
many students of international affairs, that the British offer to Poland, 
reciprocal or not, really lacked teeth, since behind the guarantees of- 
fered in the East, there was no power factor equal to the one behind the 
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guarantees existing in the West. It should have been obvious from the 
start that after a short period of bluffing London would have to introduce 
a real power factor able to counterbalance the German power factor in 
the East. Russia was the obvious partner. But, it should have been equally 
obvious to the English statesmen that neither Poland nor Rumania could 
have easily agreed to substitute the German for the Russian danger. The 
real Eastern European tragedy was thus seen throughout the drama, to its 
closing scenes. 

This epilogue offers one of the more tangible instances of the 
bancruptcy of policies, both in Western and Eastern Europe, policies 
that since their inception had disregarded the real long range European 
issues, policies that were blind to the more immediate dangers that 
threatened the security of the European nations. 

What Professor Roos’ remarkable book brings out is that while 
Europe, encouraged by England, was slumbering, unaware of its real 
tasks and blind to the looming dangers, a crazy Hitler was permitted to 
smash what remained of the old European edifice, to dispose of the 
true European values and to overpower a hopelessly helpless Europe. 
Statesmen and representative bodies of all the European countries had 
their share in the faulty guidance of policies and in the responsibilities 
for the results. 

Professor Roos raises the question whether Pitsudski could have 
kept Poland neutral in the conflict. Pitsudski certainly had a superior 
understanding of Poland’s limitations and he had a foresight in interna- 
tional affairs equalled by few. But while evaluating realistically Poland’s 
more immediate dangers, did he appraise correctly the postwar European 
reality, and if so, how can one explain his lack of interest in a Mid-East 
European solidarity? 

Whether he or his epigones could have avoided the final collapse 
is more than doubtful, since in the last analysis their policies had to be 
related, if not adjusted, to those of the other European powers, not to 
speak of Soviet Russia. The evil started immediately after the First 
World War. By 1930 the course of the policies of all the European 
powers, great and small, was set in a tragically wrong direction. 

As this writer has already stated, Professor Roos’ investigation is 
well documented. It may be that in some few instances the question 
may be raised as to the completeness of the documentary evidence. This 
reviewer came across a rumor that the Polish Undersecretary Szembek’s 
diary, abundantly quoted in Professor Roos’ study and edited by French 
Ambassador Noel, has been truncated by elimination of the more com- 
promising evidence. This writer doubts the validity of this rumor, but, 
even so, Professor Roos has used available evidence and this he has done 
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with great precision and scholarly expertness. Any additional evidence, 
which no doubt will become available as time goes on, will permit the 
drawing of more complete conclusions, or in some cases the introduction 
of corrections. But such changes, whatever they may be, will not alter the 
basic value or affect the merits of a fundamentally solidly established 
study. 

This reviewer concurs with the hope expressed by Professor Roos 
that the lessons which should be drawn from the experiences of the past, 
will work for a future better understanding between the German and 
Polish peoples. But interests of both nations should also aim at the well 
being of the whole European community. 

Polen und Europa deserves to be translated so that it will be acces- 
sible to American students of European affairs. 

Finally, let me mention a technicality. The book has an extensive 
index of names, but lacks a subject matter index. The addition of the 
latter would greatly facilitate the use of this rich source material. 



































ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


A NOTE ON LOUIS L. GERSON’S “WOODROW WILSON 
AND THE REBIRTH OF POLAND, 1914-1920” 


In 1953 there appeared Louis L. Gerson’s Woodrow Wilson and 
the Rebirth of Poland, 1914-1920. Prepared originally as a doctoral 
dissertation, this study was published as number 58 of Yale Historical 
Publications “under the direction of the Department of History” of 
Yale University. At the time of its publication the author was instructor 
in Government and International Relations at the University of Con- 
necticut. As was to be expected, the book was translated into German 
in the Eastern European Arbeitskreis of the University of Goettingen and 
published in 1956 by Holtzner-Verlag of Wiirzburg. 

Gerson’s book was described by a reviewer in Cwrrent History 
(XXVI, June 1954, p. 376) as an “engaging study of Poland’s birth 
pangs from 1914 to 1920 and of the United States’ role as midwife.” 
Henry L. Roberts commented in Foreign Affairs (XXXIII, 1, October 
1954, p. 161) that the “author shows little sympathy for the Polish po- 
sition, which he often depicts in a one-sided fashion.” This is, to be sure, 
an understatement. Naturally, the book was enthusiastically received 
in Germany. In a recent bibliographical article in Geschichte in Wis- 
senschaft und Unterricht (VIII, 7, July 1957, p. 443) Herbert Schlenger 
(Kiel University) has written that “Der Goettinger Arbeitskreis hat sich 
mit der Uebersetzung der Buches von L. L. Gerson... ins Deutsche ein 
besonderes Verdienst erworben. Jeder, der sich mit der Loesung der pol- 
nischen Frage nach dem Ersten Weltkriege und der Rolle Polens zwi- 
schen den beiden Weltkriegen in Ost-Mitteleuropa beschaeftigt und viel- 
leicht auch noch einmal selbst Gelegenheit gahabt hat, in den USA 
Polenviertel grosser Staedte kennenzulernen, wird das lebendig geschrie- 
bene Buch mit Spannung lesen.” 

The reception of the book outside of Germany was definitely cool- 
er. However, there were exceptions. For instance, George C. Osborn 
(University of Florida) was so impressed by the book being “replete 
with footnotes,” and by its “excellent essay on bibliography,” as to ven- 
ture a conclusion that “Professor Gerson has probably written the de- 
finitive monograph on this complex Polish independence issue.” (Am- 
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erican Historical Review, LX, 1, October 1954, pp. 203-4). Osborn’s 
colleague Victor S. Mamatey disagreed, pronouncing the book to be 
only “a pioneer study,” which “will by no means be the last word on the 
subject.” He regretted that Gerson did not look into the files of the 
State Department in the National Archives for he would have found 
there much interesting additional material. Also some of the criticism 
of Wilson’s Polish policy was not well taken. None the less, Mamatey 
congratulated the author “on his courage in tackling a new and difficult 
subject and realistically analyzing President Wilson’s nolicy, while most 
historians still content themselves with mouthing old clichés about Wil- 
sonian idealism.” (Journal of Central European Affairs, XIV, 4, January 
1955, pp. 396-7). 

Some reviewers were far less generous. Witold Sworakowski 
showed that Gerson quoted from some documents without consulting 
the sources to which he made references in the text. Sworakowski also 
pointed to some startling omissions in the bibliography and to a number 
of even more startling errors of fact, and was “amazed” that “these defi- 
ciencies could have been overlooked in a Ph. D. dissertation and un- 
observed by the publishers of a serious historical series.” (Annuals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 294, July 1954, 
pp. 225-6-). Eugene Kusielewicz furnished further instances of the 
most unorthodox way of using documents by Gerson, and stated in con- 
clusion that “several glaring errors of fact...render the work very un- 
reliable.” (American Slavic and East European Review, XIII, 3, October 
1954, pp. 444-5). Even the sympathetic German specialist on Polish 
history, Gotthold Rhode, was obliged to observe that the number of 
such errors attests that “Gerson, obwohl er eine Reihe polnischsprachi- 
ger Werke zitiert, mit der polnischen Geschichte nur ungeniigend ver- 
traut ist.” (Osteuropa, V, 3, June 1955, pp. 231-2). Most recently Titus. 
Komarnicki has written that Gerson’s book abounds “in misleading 
data and information,” such as that in 1917 “the naturalized Poles and 
their sympathizers were strongly organized” in Great Britain and “the 
British Government became concerned over the Polish vote...”; that 
Poland prior to the partitions was “inhabited by Czechs, Slovaks, Slo- 
venes, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and other Slavic peoples,” that while on 
page 48 of his book Gerson states that “the man who ‘united’ the 
Poles in America in favor of the rebirth of Poland was Ignace Jan Pa- 
derewski,” on page 50 he asserts that “to the majority of American Poles, 
Paderewski was not a representative of Poland; he was only an agent 
of the pro-Russian bloc.” (Rebirth of the Polish Republic, London 
1957, pp. 145-6, 366, also pp. 271-2, 345, 495). 

P. Skwarczyfski was the first to detect something else. He noted 
that on page 1 of Gerson’s book “at least six lines of the author’s text 
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have been taken, with only small changes, from D. B. Horn’s British 
Public Opinion and the First Partition of Poland (1945, p. 78) without 
acknowledgment of any sort. The accounts of contemporary travellers, 
referred to by D. B. Horn, have been included by Mr. Gerson in his 
text as historical facts. On the same page the author quotes a passage 
of Edmund Burke from Horn’s book, pp. 13 and 14 (really pp. 12 and 
13); the author has made at least six changes, albeit insignificant, in 
Edmund Burke’s text, but he omits Burke’s last sentence quoted by 
Horn. ...On page 2 the author failed to mention that the passage frcem 
Walpole, quoted by him, originally referred to Sweden and not to Po- 
land (cf. Walpole, Journal of the Reign of George III, 1859, vol. I, p. 
134). On page 3 the author leaves the reader with the impression that 
Rousseau has altogether condemned the Polish past. Referring to the 
French philosopher the author says: ‘His emphatic advice was “Get rid 
of your traditions which have made you what you are.”’. ...On careful 
investigation of the indicated pages of Rousseau’s treatise the passage 
quoted by Mr. Gerson cannot be found. Instead Rousseau’s sentence 
dealing with the reforms reads as follows: ‘I cannot too often repeat it. 
Think twice before laying a finger upon your laws, and especially those 
which have made you what you are.’... Mr. Gerson has altered not only 
the quotation from Rousseau, changing the words and the meaning, but 
also the whole spirit of the treatise.” (Slavonic and East European 
Review, XXXIII, 81, June 1955, pp. 574-5). 

If Skwarczynski had extended his investigation beyond page 3, 
he could have made even more astounding discoveries. That part of 
Gerson’s book which deals with Polish history is based on and Jargely 
copied from, two works: Henryk Frankel’s Poland: The Struggle for 
Power: 1772-1939 (London, 1946) and Walter Kolarz’s Myths and Re- 
alities in Eastern Europe (London, 1946).Gerson copied, with only 
slight changes, page after page from these books without any acknowl- 
edgement whatsoever. Here are some examples of Gerson’s method: 





Gerson, p. 3 


When the Austrian monarch in 1782 
relieved the peasants of some feudal 
burdens and divided up some land 
among them, the majority of the 
Galician peasants were lost to the 
national cause. For centuries the Pol- 
ish masters had treated the peasants 
like animals, had beaten, oppressed 
and humiliated them. Now a foreign 
master bruught them relief. “It is not 
surprising therefore,’ Henryk Fran- 


Frankel, p. 31 


When the Austrian monarch in 1782 
relieved the peasants of some feudal 
burdens, ...and even divided up some 
land among the peasants, the majo- 
rity of the Galician peasants, were 
lost to the national cause. For centur- 
ies they had been treated like animals, 
beaten, oppressed and humiliated by 
their Polish masters. Now there came 
a stronger, foreign master who 
brought them some relief. It is not 
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kel wrote, “that during the whole of 
the nineteenth century Polish peas- 
ants used to say ‘Our Emperor — 
Franz Joseph.’”!° (1°Frankel, p. 75.) 


Gerson, p. 9 


Nor was the Polish national struggle, 
if such it may be called, as popular 
among the peasantry as the deter- 
mined struggles for liberation in 
other European countries were among 
the first generation of industrial 
workers, who had been recruited 
from the peasants. The era of serfdom 
was still fresh in the Polish peasants’ 
memories and they feared losing ad- 
vantages gained in the 19th century 
should Poland again become inde- 
pendent. 


Gerson, p. 10 


Socialist action and propaganda 
achieved little. Pitsudski, leader of 
the right wing of the PPS, began to 
pin his hopes on war rather than on 
insurrection as the lever which might 
send the Russian Empire to its doom. 
During the Russo-Japanese war he 
went to Tokyo to propose to the Ja- 
panese military authorities that Po- 
land should be armed behind Rus- 
sia’s back. He also visited a number 
of Polish notables in German and 
Austrian Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
and Russia and tried to incite them 
to action. Everywhere he met with 
excuses and objections. He was even 
denounced to the police. 


Gerson, pp. 111-2 


To the distracted Polish exiles, who 
since 1831 had been dispersed all 
over Europe, Poland stood for an 
ideal as well as for a territory. The 
Poland of the émigré’s dreams was 
not a Polish national state but the old 





surprising, therefore, that during the 
whole of the nineteenth century Pcl- 
ish peasants in Galicia used to say 
“Our Emperor.” 


Frankel, pp. 66-7 


The national struggle was not very 
popular amongst the peasants, or 
among the first generation of indus- 
trial workers who were largely rec- 
ruited from them; the era of serfdom 
was still fresh in their memories and 
they were afraid of losing the advant- 
ages gained in the nineteenth century, 
if Poland became independent again. 


Frankel, p. 71 


As Socialist action and propaganda 
had achieved little, Pitsudski and 
others came to pin their hopes on war 
rather than revolution as the lever 
which might send the Russian Em- 
pire to its doom. Accordingly when 
the Russo-Japanese war was de- 
clared, Pilsudski went to Tokio to 
propose to the Japanese military 
authorities that Poland should be 
armed behind Russia’s back.... Pit- 
sudski also visited a number of Polish 
notables in Poland, Lithuania, Ukra- 
ine and Russia and tried to incite 
them to action. . . . Everywhere he 
met with the same excuses and objec- 
tions. In one place he was even 
denounced to the police.! (1 Siero- 
szewski, pp. 36-7.) 


Kolarz, pp. 99, 101, 118 


For the Polish émigrés also, who 
were dispersed all over Europe after 
1831, Poland stood for an ideal but, 
in addition, for a territory. The Po- 
land of the Polish exiles’ dreams was 
not a Polish national State but the 
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Poland as it existed before the first 
partition of 1772. ...{The Polish 
leaders} dreamt of a vast empire 
stretching to the gates of Smolefsk 
and Kiev and including the whole 
of Lithuania, nearly all of White Rus- 
sia, with parts of Latvia and the 
western Ukraine. This “Greater Pol- 
ish State” is usually referred to as Ja- 
giellonian Poland because it was 
under the Jagiellonian dynasty that 
Poland attained its farthest expansion 
eastward. The Jagiellonians, who 
came from Lithuania, reigned in Po- 
land for almost two centuries (1386- 
1572). Their policy appealed so much 
to many Polish nobles that they 
adopted it and handed it down from 
generation to generation as a national 
testament....It would be logical to 
expect that the Polish nobles. who 
owned vast plains in old Poland, 
would become the main protagonists 
of the Jagiellonian idea. But what of 
the liberal and socialistic elements of 
the Polish emigration? ... The Polish 
liberals and their European sympath- 
izers declared themselves for a Po- 
land of maximum size, because this 
would imply a restriction of the ter- 
ritory held by Tsarist Russia, foun- 
tainhead of European reaction. .. . 
The Jagiellonian program was not 
the sum total of Polish national aspi- 
rations. Alongside it there appeared, 
sometimes as an alternative, often as 
a combination, the Piast idea of 
diverting Polish expansionist tend- 
encies toward the West. ... . Piast is 
the name of the legendary Slav pea- 
sant who is considered the founder of 
the first Polish ruling house. It was 
not to this legend that Polish nationa- 
lists looked back when evoking the 
Piast idea, but rather to Poland’s first 
king, Mieszko I, Piast’s great-grand- 
son. Mieszko I (963-992) founded a 
Polish state that included territury 
beyond the Oder in the west and the 
Baltic coast between the Oder and 





old Poland as it existed before the 
first Partition of 1772. They dreamt 
of a large Empire which stretched to 
the gates of Smolefisk and Kiev, in- 
cluded the whole of Lithuania, nearly 
all of White Russia, with part of 
Latvia and the Western Ukraine.... 
This Greater Polish State is usually 
called “Jagiellonian Poland” because 
it was under the Jagiellonian dynasty 
that Poland attained its largest ex- 
pansion eastwards. The Jagiellons, 
who came from Lithuania, had 
reigned in Poland for almost two 
centuries (1386-1572); but their pol- 
icy appeared so fascinating to the 
Polish nobles that they adopted it 
and handed it down from genera- 
tion to generation as a national testa- 
ment.... It would be logical to ex- 
pect that the Polish nobles, who 
owned the vast plains of old Poland, 
...would become the main prota- 
gonists of the Jagiellonian idea. ...The 
liberal and socialist elements of the 
Polish emigration . . . supported by 
progressive quarters in Western Eu- 
rope...declared in favour of a Po- 
land of maximum extent, since this 
would imply a restriction of the ter- 
ritory held by Tsarist Russia, the 
head and front of European reac- 
tion.... The Jagiellonian idea .. . is 
not the sum total of Polish national 
aspirations. Alongside it we find, 
sometimes as an alternative, often 
too as a completion, the “Piast idea,” 
which endeavours to divert Polish 
expansionist tendencies towards the 
west.... Piast is the name of a le- 
gendary Slav peasant who is con- 
sidered as the founder of the first 
Polish ruling house.... But it is not 
to this innocent legend that Polish 
nationalists look back when evoking 
the Piast idea, but rather to Poland's 
firs: king, Mieszko I, who is sup- 
posed to be Piast’s great-grandson. 
Mieszko I (963-992) founded a Pol- 
ish State which included within its 
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the mouth of the Vistula in the frontiers in the west territory to be- 

north. In the east it did not pass the yond the Oder, in the north the 

Bug, and in the south ended at the Baltic coast between the Oder and 

Carpathian Mountains. the mouth of the Vistula, but in the 
east did not go beyond the Bug, and 
in the south...ended at the Carp- 
athians. 


One could go on and on. Compare, for instance, Gerson, p. 15, the 
passage beginning: “In Galicia....” and the following 16 lines on p. 16, 
with Frankel, pp. 71-72; again the last paragraph on the same page 16 
in Gerson and corresponding paragraph in Frankel, p. 73; Gerson, pp. 
17-21: “Not everybody. ...”—almost 5 pages!—and Frankel, pp. 74- 
78 (only a short quotation from Erzberger on page 20 is acknowledged 
as taken from Frankel); Gerson, pp. 23, 24, 26, and Frankel, pp. 78-80; 
Gerson, pp. 28-9, and Frankel, pp. 65-6: Gerson, 101-2, and Frankel, pp. 
100-1; Gerson, pp. 122-4, and Kolarz, pp. 120-1, 128-30. Many quotations 
from Polish sources are actually taken from Frankel’s book. When Ger- 
son summarizes some passages from Frankel, the result is not always 
a fortunate one. For instance, Frankel writes (p. 45) that in the Rus- 
sian army, commanded by Prince Paskevitch, which intervened in Hun- 
gary in 1849, served Count Rzewuski. According to Gerson’s version 
(p. 5) in 1848 the Russian army under the leadership of Prince Paske- 
vitch and the Polish Count Rzewuski quelled the insurrection in Russian 
Poland (sic!). Such misleading information that the Left Socialist wing 
of the PPS was led by Daszyfski (p. 10) is also taken from Frankel (p. 
98). One could quote a number of similar examples. 


Poland’s Foreign Trade and Related Economic Treaties and Agree- 
ments by Jézef Dolina will be continued in our next issue. Editor 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Titus Komarnicki, Rebirth of the Polish Republic: A Study m the Dip- 
lomatic History of Europe 1914-1920. Melbourne, London, Toronto: Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd., 1957. Pp. XIII, 776. 


The re-emergence of the Polish state after the First World War and 
the subsequent vicissitudes of the “Polish question” in Europe constitute a 
subject on which a good deal has already been written. Even in the twenties 
many books dealing with the Polish settlement appeared and there was a 
steady though somewhat slower output in the thirties. Many of the works 
which appeared clearly bore the stamp of pro-Polish or anti-Polish bias. 
Numerous writers tried to show that the Versailles settlement was either 
good or bad, or that the Polish-Russian border contributed to or undermined 
stability. The Second World War brought the question of Poland again into 
international prominence. In the years after 1945 a number of new and im- 
portant sources have appeared which have yielded new information and 
which allow a re-examination of previous theses, for example, new volumes 
in the Foreign Relations series, the British documents, and the Mantoux 
volumes. Rich memoir material has further stimulated research. As a result, 
the first fully documented, objective and scholarly work on Polish foreign 
policy during the 1930’s appeared last year in Germany — Hans Roos’ book 
Polen und Europa. Almost simultaneously there appeared the impressive 
volume by Titus Komarnicki, here under review, which deals with the 
Peace Conference and its aftermath. 

In spite of numerous writings on the Paris Peace Conference there 
are still important gaps to be filled. No recent and concise history of the 
Peace Conference exists, and we badly need books on France at the Peace 
Conference, on Czechoslovakia, and several others countries. There are a 
few excellent monographs, such as F. Deak’s Hungary at the Peace Con- 
ference (1942) and R. Albrecht-Carrié’s Italy at the Peace Conference (1938), 
But the list is far from complete and Poland deserved to be the object of a 
serious study. 

Komarnicki undertook the gigantic task of writing a work which really 
goes beyond the subject of Poland at the Peace Conference. In a sense this 
was unavoidable, because, contrary to widespread opinion, Poland’s status 
and boundaries were not fully determined at Versailles. It took the Treaty 
of Riga of 1921 to settle the eastern borders, not to speak of such post- 
Paris developments as the Upper Silesian plebiscite or the solution of the 
Vilna question. Komarnicki, who has the advantage of being at once a dip- 
lomat and an historian is well qualified to write on this difficult topic. If at 
times his political temperament tempts him to plead rather than to analyze, 
that adds color to his writing. 
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The vast scope of his subject imposed on the author certain restrictions 
in approach and emphasis. In the construction of his book — Komaznicki 
devotes nearly half of his work to the eastern boundaries of Poland — he 
emphasizes that the settlement in the East was by far the most important. 
This point of view can be justified by the fact that the question of the 
boundaries between Poland and the Soviet Union raises issues of greater am- 
plitude and significance than the relatively clear-cut German-Polish front- 
ier problem. This is not to say that I entirely share the author's point of 
view;I merely state that this is a perfectly legitimate approach. The possible 
disadvantages of concentrating on the eastern question are the omission of 
the Upper Silesian issue, a less detailed treatment of the Polish-Czechoslovak 
border, and a bare remark or two on the Vilna settlement. An historian 
must, however, be free to select, and he should be judged in terms of the 
objectives he sets for himself. ‘ 

Another difficulty confronting the author is that of quotations. One's 
first impression of Komarnicki’s work is that it is overburdened with lengthy 
quotations which for all their usefulness interrupt the narrative and make 
the book less readable than it might have been otherwise. But Komarnicki 
discusses topics which have often been misrepresented, and in nine cases out 
of ten to Poland’s disadvantage; by quoting the opinions of contemporary 
observers or of recognized and objective authorities, he shows that most of 
his points can be fully substantiated and forestalls possible charges of a “Pol- 
ish bias.” The book, generally speaking, is carefully edited; it has five ex- 
cellent maps which are very helpful; and I have spotted only a few misprints. 
A selective bibliography and an index accompany the text. 

To turn to a more detailed examination of the work: Part I deals with 
the first World War and the Armistice. There are few points here on which 
I would disagree with the author. Perhaps his analysis of Wilson’s personal- 
ity tends to oversimplify this extremely complex individual, and I for one 
would wish for a few remarks relating Wilson’s ideas to the nineteenth- 
century Liberal background (pp. 317ff). While the author understandably 
stresses the Great Powers’ policy during the war, I would have welcomed a 
little more information on Polish-Czech contacts during the 1914-18 period. 
They were definitely important, given Benes’s position in Paris, and they 
explain much of the later animosity between the two nations. Czechoslovak 
views on the re-emergence of Poland, for instance, do not always come out 
very clearly in Komarnicki’s presentation. Komarnicki is perfectly correct in 
his assessment of French policy toward Poland during the war, but in quoting 
the remark of Paléologue, “A ma connaissance, le Gouvernment Frangais n’a 
jamais patronné auprés du gouvernement russe autre chose que I’'autonomie 
de la Pologne intégrale” (p. 72, n. 59), he removes it from its context. 
After all, the French ambassador made the remark to cut short bitter Rus- 
sian complaints about French encouragement of Polish aspirations, and this 
circumstance surely gives it a special coloring. 

Komarnicki’s discussion of the phrasing of Article XII of the Armistice 
is especially valuable. Here the author goes against the prevailing Polish in- 
terpretation (echoed recently in W. Pobég-Malinowski, Najnowsza historia 
tolityczna Polski, 2 vols., Paris, 1953. I, 354) to the effect that Dmowski 
was responsible for the final formulation of this article which referred to 
German withdrawal from the Eastern front. Komarnicki maintains, on the 
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basis of available documents, that the changes in Aticle XII were due to 
German and not to Polish initiative, and he recalls that the only evidence to 
the contrary is in Dmewski’s own book. His arguments seem conclusive but 
the question is important and I would like to see it developed. The sequence 
of events was as follows: the Supreme War Council, on November 4, 1918, 
decided the wording of Article XII which provided for immediate German 
withdrawal to their 1914 eastern border. On November 8, the Armistice 
terms were presented to the Germans, who on November 9 at 3:45 P.M., 
sent in their Observations. The Allies gave their Answer to Observations on 
November 10, at 9:30 P.M. In the final Armistice terms, Article XII ap- 
pears changed and the German withdrawal is made dependent on a future 
Allied decision. Dmowski claims that on reading the original terms he rushed 
to Lansing and demanded a change, and he believed later that the alteration 
was due to his intervention (R. Dmowski, Polityka polska i odbudowanie 
pahstwa, p. 341). The German notes to the Allies, on the other hand, say that 
“upon their representation, a certain degree of benevolence had been shown” 
(The Memoirs of Foch, p. 487), and specify that “At Germany's instigation 
the wording of Article 12 was altered” (Foreign Relations, Peace Conference, 
II, 65). This interpretation is generally accepted by Harry Rudin in his 
Armistice 1918, p. 388, as well as by the German writers whom Komarnicki 
quotes. 

The last point which needs clarification is the date of Dmowski’s visit 
to Lansing. This can be found in Lansing's diary, which is now in the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress. Lansing kept two diaries, a reg- 
ular diary and a desk appointment diary. The only reference to Dmowski’'s 
visit is in the latter, where a laconic entry under November 11, morning, 
reads: “General [sic} Dmowski to say goodbye.” Is this the only occasion on 
which Dmowski saw Lansing in those crucial days of early November? If 
so, then Dmowski’s intervention came post factum and could not have changed 
anything. To be of any value Dmowski’s action should have taken place 
between November 4 and November 10, but if he did see the Secretary of 
State during this period, no record of his visit seems to have been preserved. 

The sections of Komarnicki’s book dealing with the question of Polish 
borders at Versailles are excellent. One might perhaps wish that in discuss- 
ing the situation which prevailed in March and early April 1919, the author 
had mentioned the general background, namely, the Franco-British crisis 
over the Rhineland, which had some bearing on the Polish problem. Sim- 
ilarly, when Komarnicki deals with Lloyd George's demands for a plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia, he might have added a few lines about the meeting of the 
British and Dominion delegates recorded in Lloyd George’s The Truth about 
the Peace Treaties, 1, 693ff. The views of Balfour and Hughes expressed at 
this conference are worth noting. 

The discussion of the Teschen question is less detailed than some of 
the other chapters. There are a few instances where I would not entirely agree 
with the author's approach. Why, for instance, put Czech Aistorical claims in 
quotation marks? (p. 357). The historical boundaries of the lands of the 
Crown of St. Vaclav surely existed. Lloyd George showed so much ignorance 
of basic problems at the Peace Conference that one need not emphasize that 
he had never heard of Teschen. Then, too, Komarnicki whose work is 
characterized by a critical spirit of inquiry, need not have said, quoting 
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Benes, that “the French did not know that Austrian Silesia was inhabited 
mainly by Poles” (p. 357). For Benes said only that “no one on the French 
side thought that the [recognition of] the Teschen boundary implied a 
dispute with the Poles...had I come with the problem of the frontier with 
Poland, this agreement would have never been signed in this form” (Prob- 
lemy nové Evropy a zabranicni politika cesko-slovenska, p. 62). And the 
French Comité d’Etudes, in preparing the Peace Conference material, knew 
what the facts were, as is amply shown in its work La Répartition des Polo- 
nias d’apres les resultats des elections aux assemblées représentatives, in J. 
Pichon, Silesie Autrichienne et Galicie (Paris, 1919). So we cannot really 
say that the French ignored the state of affairs in Teschen Silesia. Komar- 
nicki suggests (p. 361) that Wilson in the debate on May 17 supported the 
Polish position on Teschen coal, but a careful reading and comparison of the 
minutes in Mantoux and Foreign Relations do not bear this out completely. 
At this point Wilson was strongly influenced by Benes, with whom he had 
had a lengthy talk. Finally, the background of the Spa decision relating to 
Teschen does not come out very clearly. The full account of how Benes, to- 
gether with Crowe and Laroche, prepared a draft which became the basis 
of the Allied decision of July 28, 1920, is described in detail by Laroche 
himself in “La question de Teschen devant la Conférance de la Paix en 
1919-1920,” Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vol. 62 (1948). 

As mentioned, Komarnicki devotes nearly half of his book to the Pol- 
ish eastern boundary and this part of his work is especially valuable and 
complete. The author gathered a great deal of material and he has cleared 
up many hazy and ill-founded notions connected with the 1920 war and 
the Polish “eastern expansion.” 

The policy of the British Government, of Lloyd George, and of the 
Labor Party emerges very clearly from this narrative and one is tempted to 
repeat the famous remark of Kaunitz: “C’est prodigieux ce que les Anglais 
ignorent.” The author mentions but does not clarify the reason which 
prompted France to speak in favor of Poland’s historic boundaries at the 
time of the Armistice, (Clemenceau’s letter to Zamoyski of Sept., 5, 1918 
and Foch and Pichon’s statements at the Supreme War Council), and which 
differed so greatly from France's subsequent fervent desire to maintain a 
unified Russian Empire. But this, however interesting, is only a minor point. 

To sum up the remarks on Komarnicki’s important work as a whole, 
one must stress that the book is a mine of information and that the author 
has used practically all the material available to him — which is in six or 
seven languages. This in itself is a remarkable achievement. The author's 
knowledge and use of sources is truly admirable. It makes the book a first- 
rate contribution to recent diplomatic history and indispensable reading for 
specialists as well as for the interested public. 


Indiana University PIOTR WANDYCZ 
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Milovan Djilas, The New Class. An Analysis of the Communist System. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. VII, 214. 


Deviations and defections from official Communism are nearly as old 
as the Russian communist revolution. Since Trotzky numerous cases of 
greater or lesser importance have occurred. Until World War Il, however, 
they were domestic affairs of Soviet Russia. Today they have gone beyond 
its borders and may produce international effects, Without exaggerating the 
impact of any individual case upon the present or future fate of Commun- 
ism as an ideology and as a p ‘wer, we are interested in studying the mental 
and psychological ordeals as disappointed Communists, who are brave enough 
to formulate and publish their experiences, their observations, their opin- 
ions and conclusions on the system, which they had served as long as it was 
compatible with their beliefs and conscience. 

Milovan Djilas, one of the founders of communist Yugoslavia and now 
its prisoner, has written a moving story of a man, who “traveled the entire 
road open to a Communist — from the lowest to highest rank of the hierarch- 
ical ladders,” who “became increasingly estranged from the reality of con- 
temporary Communism and came closer to the idea of democratic social- 
ism.” The author admits that he is “a product of that (communist) world, 
has contributed to it, and is now one of its critics.” In general the reviewers 
of Diilas’ book are correct in saying the he does not make any revealing 
disclosures, that, on the contrary, he confirms only what has been already 
said and published before him. The fact, however, that he is of the Yugoslav 
brand of Communism, which, to some people of the West, at least, appeared 
as a more tolerable form of the movement, is not without significance. On 
the other hand, Djilas’ formulation of things known before, his forceful de- 
scription or definition of certain features of a Communist state, as seen from 
inside, make an unusual impression. The drama of his ideological disap- 
pointment, as it is revealed in his apparently dispassionate dissertation on 
Communism is moving and instructive in practice. A politician and a scholar, 
a man of intellectual honesty, he castigates the Communist state with force 
and conviction. “The monopoly which the new class of owners and exploiters 
establishes in the name of the working class over the whole society is, pri- 
marily, a monoploy over the working class itself. The party makes the class, 
but the class grows as a result and uses the party as a basis. The class grows 
stronger, while the party grows weaker: this is the inescapable fate of every 
Communist party in power.” — “Power and ownership ate always in the 
same hands” in a Communist state. This new class, whose “power over men 
is the most complete known in history,” “smothering everything except 
what suited its ego, has condemned itself to failure and shameful ruin.” 

After having considered the Origins and the Character of the Com- 
munist Revolution, the New Class, the Party State, the Dogmatism in the 
Economy, the Tyranny over the Mind, the Aim and the Means, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that “contemporary Communism is that type of tota- 
litarianism which consists of three basic factors for controlling the people. 
The first is power; the second, ownership; the third, ideology.” But the 
power is the one which still plays the most important role, and will remain 
the basic characteristic of Communism. Power is no longer just a means; 
it has become an end in itself. Since as an ideology Communism is dead, it 
must tnaintain power as the main means of controlling the people. 
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Djilas’ analysis of National Communism does not seem to be consistent. 
On the one hand he expresses the opinion that new national bureaucracies in 
the satellite states seek ever increasing consolidation of power and property 
and at the same time endeavor to get rid of the “hegemonic pressure of the 
Sovie: Government.” On the other hand, however, he firmly believes that 
Soviet imperialism is not diminished. The Soviet imposed economic integra- 
tion of the East European countries is making progress; the conditions which 
lead to the independence of the said countries “are being realized even more 
rapidly.” But he admits frankly that if “national modifications in Commun- 
ism jeopardize Soviet imperialism,” they do not imperil the Communism 
“either as a whole or in essence.” Even the Yugoslav leaders are still under 
Soviet “collective leadership and the forums of other Communist parties.” 
But in an other place he asserts that “national Communism is Communism 
in decline.” These contradictory forces within the communist states are 
presented as irreconcilable, but no view is expressed as to the probable or 
possible outcome of the struggle. The reader could, perhaps, be allowed 
to draw his own conclusion from scattered sayings of the author, when he 
says, for instance, that the new class has “very limited views, which are false 
and unsafe,” that it “ceases to create” and “its spiritual heritage is overtaken 
by darkness.” When speaking of the Yugoslav brand of Communism and 
its special feature in the form of Workers’ Councils, he observes that the 
“so-called workers management and autonomy .. . has been increasingly 
relegated to one of the areas of party work...” and “turned into a safe 
type for the regime.” Here he goes as far at to proclaim: “Without universal 
freedom not even the workers management can become free.” In this way 
Milovan Djilas, one of the founders of Communist Yugoslavia, comes to 
join the age-old fighters for human freedom. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


Imre Nagy, On Communism. In Defense of the New Course. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. XLV, 306. 


Imre Nagy's book On Communism is a purely communist dissertation 
aimed at demonstrating and proving before the top communist hierarchy, 
that the “new Course” which he tried to follow while he was Hungary's 
Prime Minister between July, 1953 and April, 1955 was the only true 
and correct interpretation of Marxism-Leninism in the light of local 
Hungarian conditions. In fact he demonstrates rather that the policy of 
the Party leadership whose errors and abuses he wanted to correct and to 
fight, has ignored “the ethical and moral norms of socialism,” has under- 
mined “the normal foundations of socialism and those rules and principles 
without which no modern human society can exist, much less a socialist 
society.” As a true socialist he believes that this moral crisis of the party 
was caused by some mistakes in the field of social economy, in the 
system of material production. “Harmony should be established between 
the economic system of socialism and its moral and ethical laws.” Mean- 
while the party leadership did not care about those laws, violated or 
neglected them openly. The “lofty ideals and principles of socialism lost 
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their true significance in the public consciousness” because of the violent 
contrast between words and deeds, between principles and their realization. 
Stupid and harmful political recklessness has led to the loss of the support 
from the masses. These party methods “ignore man, the greatest asset.” 
Nagy asserts that the Hungarian people reject the old system and its 
masters, and that they will crush all attempts to bring it back, no matter 
in what form. “On the other hand they want socialism which is more 
in keeping with Hungarian conditions, circumstances, potentialities and 
traditions.” Like Diilas, although only from a point of view of a defender 
of a true Communism, he sees grave danger to the socialism in the 
degeneration of power, which is being “torn away from the people and 
turned sharply against them.” As the result of this the workers have 
come to believe that they are at the mercy of illegalities and abuses, that 
there are no laws to protect their rights as human beings and citizens, 
that a people’s democracy is synonymous with anarchy. These conditions 
have been brought about by the fact that the communist government and 
the Party “ignore completely the traditional or instinctive sense of justice 
of the masses,” that (when Nagy wrote his dissertation—December, 1955), 
the number of persons imprisoned was “greater than ever before,” that 
contrary opinions were “not only suppressed but punished with actual 
deprivation of livelihood.” Falsehood and careerism are spreading danger- 
ously in the public life and an atmosphere of suspicion and revenge is 
banishing “the fundamental feature of socialist morality, humanism.” 
The Party leaders (Rakosi, Farkas, Gero, Rovari) forget that the Party “is 
not a den of criminals, whose unity must be preserved by hiding their 
crimes. By their deeds and behavior they “identify the Party with the 
clique of criminals, and Party interests with the interests of the clique.” 
Servility has become a serious malady of social and Party life. Careerism, 
“the pushing and elbowing for favors, even alms,’ has become epidemic. 
This is the product of the “stifling of crticism, of intimidation and the 
retaliation against candid speech.” And, seeing what is going on, seeing it 
with despair and horror, Nagy appeals to “the Communists, who represent 
socialist morality without faltering” to dissociate themselves from the “ever 
spreading deterioration that is now perceivable in the sphere of Party 
morality.” He declares with emphasis: “we must fight for the assertion of 
humanism, the principles of humanity in Communist activity, and we 
must renounce at every turn, and take energetic measures against antisocial 
efforts, inhuman methods and means, and the antidemocratic spirit that is 
becoming more dangerously dominant in our state and Party life.” The 
only remedy is “true patriotism, love of country, the noble ideal of loyal 
and unselfish service to the “homeland before all else.’ He defends 
Hungarian patriotism before those who would be inclined to call it 
nationalism and condemn it as such. “The unbreakable adherance of the 
Hungarian people to national ideals, to the concept of loyalty, freedom, 
and independence that has been the source of their strength in molding 
their history throughout the centuries, is not a nationalism to be condemned. 
Rather it encompasses the most noble traits of the Hungarian people 
and the national virtues that must materialize in Communism . . . the 
Hungarian people, like all other people, will accept socialism only if they 
do not have to sacrifice their national sentiments, consciences, and traits, 
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which they seek to nurture within the structure of a socialist society.” 
Accused of rightist deviation in the form of nationalism and chauvinism, 
Nagy devotes a large part of his book to his own defence against this 
accusation and tries to prove that his point of view has nothing in common 
with chauvinism and is not contrary to the true proletarian internationalism, 
which can be based only on the loyal allegiance to one’s own country. 
Although elevated to the post of Hungary’s Prime Minister in 1953 
by the Soviet Communist leaders, Nagy represents a strong trend towards 


Hungary’s independence from outside — even Russian — interference, 
and went even so far — as Prof. Seton-Watson rightly says in his 
“Foreword” — as to suggest that Hungary “must avoid becoming an 


active participant in any of the clashes between power groups.” This 
explains also his denunciation of the Warsaw pact in 1956, a step which 
became one of the last nails to his political coffin. 


In his own words this book had for its purpose to prove “with 
theoretical and practical facts’ Nagy’s own position, the correctness 
of his views and of his Marxist-Leninist faith. In the light of later develop- 
ments it proved to be an indictment of Communism as it appears in practical 
application. His judgement on the Rakosi regime applies perfectly well 
to the present Kadar government: “It is not compatible with public morality 
to have in positions of leadership the directors and organizers of mass 
trials, those responsible for torturing and killing innocent men, organizers 
of international provocations, and economic saboteurs or squanderers 
of public property, who, through the abuse of power, either have committed 
serious acts against the people or are forcing others to commit these acts.” 
Nagy’s illusions as to the existence of an ideal Communism, based on 
humanism and a respect for man, may be the subject of his thoughts and 
contemplation in a communist prison, if he is still alive. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


Francis Dvornik, The Slavs. Their Early History and Civilization. Boston: 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1956. Pp. 394. 


By the twelfth century most of the Slavic states were undergoing 
crises which menaced their existence and influenced their development for 
centuries to come. It is with the decline of Poland and Bohemia in that 
century that Father Dvornik brings to a close his account of the political, 
social and cultural history of the Slavs. With a skilful blend of the 
chronological and the thematic, he surveys the origins and earliest stages 
of Slavic life, moves through the period of national differentiations, the 
beginnings of Slavic history and the adoption of Christianity, and turns to 
the South, the East and the West to detail the fortunes of the individual 
Slavic peoples. 

A few points of interpretation should be mentioned. In his chapters 
on the early Slavs, Dvornik sticks pretty closely to the meager evidence 
available. Though he tends to follow the views of Niederle, he gives good 
summaries of the principal theories which have been advanced to throw 
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light on some obscure areas of early Slavdom — particularly the question 
of the Urheimat. Here Dvornik seems to be impressed by those Polish 
theories which rest on the evidence of the so-called “Lusatian” culture, but 
he would probably prefer to place Urheimat somewhat farther to the east. 
In dealing with the tribes of much later times, Dvornik assumes that the 
Antes — whether Sarmatians or Slavs — established a dynasty in the 
Don-Donets-Middle Dnieper region and with the support of neighboring 
tribal chiefs built a strong but unsuccessful anti-Goth coalition. A century 
or so later, he says, the Antes consolidated their hold over the Middle Dnieper 
area when the Huns moved into Pannonia, and formed a kind of “First 
Slavic Empire” (the other two being those of Samo and of Great Moravia). 
Like Vernadsky, he supposes that at the time of Ermanarich’s bid for 
empire some of the non-Antean Slavs (the Sclavini) migrated to the north 
and on to Novgorod. Linguistic evidence, however, does not bear this 
out. The Slavic languages shared common changes until roughly the 
sixth century; and any group which had isolated itself in far northern 
regions two centuries earlier would not have reflected these changes. 
Finally, Dvornik regards Slavic-Hunnic relations in the West as no 
particular problem: like Niederle, he assumes that the Slavs had moved 
into Pannonia before the Huns arrived, and maintained their ethnic identity 
during the Hunnic sway. Though he cites well-known linguistic data 
to support his contention, this evidence by itself is not convincing, and the 
problem remains unsolved. 


One of Dvornik’s most interesting chapters is devoted to Kievan 
Rus’. In the matter of early explorations, settlements and civilizing in- 
fluences on Eastern Slavic territory he is a strong supporter of the 
“Scandinavian” theory. In his detailed treatment of the advent of Christian- 
ity to Rus’ he gives considerably more credence than do many scholars 
to the Primary Chronicle’s version of two important events: the baptism 
of Olga and of Prince Vladimir. But while admitting that the Scandinavians 
were strongly influenced by Byzantium and were, in fact, “mainly responsible 
for the spread of Byzantine civilization and religion in the Kievan 
state” (p. 206), Dvornik does not really discuss the importance of By- 
zantine civilization in Novgorod proper. On the other hand, he emphasizes 
the “friendly intercourse” which long prevailed between Rus’ and the 
Western churches, and recommends that a re-evaluation of the Church 
schism and its effects on East-West relations should be undertaken. 
In this chapter Dvornik makes an important point which illustrates his 
talent for taking the larger view and which might have beeen developed 
even more extensively: he says that Kiev received from Byzantium 
“not only theological learning but also the literary and philosophical 
treasures of the classical and Hellenistic periods,” and suggests that this 
fact put Kiev in “quite a good position to become an intermediary for 
Byzantine culture to penetrate Central and Western Europe” (p. 248). And 
so it happened, to a limited extent, in Poland. But these potentialities 
could not be realized, he explains, because of Kiev’s decline, the Tartar 
invasions, and the failure of Poland and Bohemia to form a great Slavic 
empire in Central Europe. Such a polity would have facilitated Kiev’s role 
as a cultural intermediary, since Poland and Bohemia had not been 
completely westernized by then, but were still “to some extent in possession 
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of the Greco-Slavic cultural inheritance bequeathed by SS. Cyril and 
Methodius” (p. 256). 

At times Dvornik seems to harmonize discordant notes for the sake 
of a smooth and continuous narrative. Occasionally there is a suggestion 
of impressionism. We need not dwell on his infrequent excursions into 
national character, such as the one which speaks somberly of the Great 
Russians’ “endurance and patience tempered with a kind of fatalistic 
outlook” (p. 251). We were, however, struck by the rather too ingenious 
suggestion that rapid absorption of the Varangians into the Slavic mass 
was largely due to the introduction of the Slavonic liturgy, which helped 
boost the power of the Church-supported Kievan prince — with no mention 
of the biological and linguirtic factors which in the long run were 
probably the determining ones. Indeed, Dvornik’s presentation would have 
been clearer and more up-to-date in several places if it had taken greater 
cognizance of linguistic evidence. 

But these points are minor, and are in no way damaging to Dvornik’s 
excellent work as a whole. The book’s immediate value is that, in the 
reviewer's traditional terms, it fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, 
objective, and lucid history of the early Slavs. Much of it, such as the 
chapter on Old Slavonic culture, is really first-rate. True, some readers 
will wish that more attention had been given to their particular interests 
— for example, to the contacts of Poland with French and Flemish 
centers of civilization, or to the destinies of peoples like the Serbs and 
the Croats. But Dvornik has provided ample references in his notes to 
pertinent scholarly works, and has appended a superb bibliography which 
will satisfy the requirements of all but the most exacting. The book is 
Western-oriented; and Dvornik is at his best in the chapters on the Western 
Slavs, where he brings enthusiasm and immense erudition to bear on source 
materials from East and West and traces a sure course through the tangled 
politics of Empire and Papacy. Unifying all is a keen sense of the political 
urgencies which faced the Slavs from the moment of their first contacts 
with larger, more ambitious and more ruthless powers. 


ROBERT A. MAGUIRE 


AdamMickiewicz, New Selected Poems. Introduction by George N. Shuster. 
Edited by Clark Mills. New York: Voyages Press, 1957. Pp. 84. 


This slender volume of less than a hundred pages gives the English 
reader a chance to sample Mickiewicz’s work in all its variety from the 
challenging rhetoric of his Ode to Youth to the solemn sweetness of the 
Lausanne Lyrics and the terse wisdom of the Maxims. 

This highly selective approach is of course least satisfactory for such 
a massive fragment as Forefathers’ Eve and most so for the Crimean Son- 
nets, but it is the bravura passages of Pam Tadeusz that have offered the 
greatest challenge and reward to the translator. 

These versions have been done with unflagging zest by more than 
a score of poets including: Louise Bogan, Donald Davie, Edward Davison, 
Babette Detutsch, Jean Garrigue, Arthur Gregor, Robert Hillyer, Clark 
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Mills, George Reavey, Charles Tomlinson and others, and edited with un- 
failing discretion by one of their number, Clark Mills. 

As in the companion volume of Adam Mickiewicz 1798—1855. 
Selected Poems, Edited by Clark Mills (1956), some of the translators have 
worked from the Polish text and others not, but the essential thing is that 
all are masters of English verse and cultivate that trim and nervous diction 
which alone charms the modern reader. The most generous contributors 
are Clark Mills, who is particularly happy in his rendering of the more 
abstractly intellectual pieces, and Donald Davie, whose selections from Pan 
Tadeusz will make every reader hope that he may do the whole poem. He 
has already given us specimens of every style except the simple and sub- 
lime (both of which he will have to attempt if he is to do justice to himself 
and to his original) and several meters, of which the most felicitous is odd- 
ly enough, a richly rhymed stanza of four and five syllable lines vastly 
more ingenious than anything in Pan Tadeusz, but so gay and graceful as 
to reconcile any but a literary puritan. 

The collection is prefaced by George N. Shuster, President of New 
York’s Hunter College, who rightly dwells on the broad sympathies and 
international significance of Poland’s national poet: “A sense of conti- 
nuity ... is what alone gives mankind confidence in its dignity and the 
worth of its destiny . . . It is because mankind cannot truly live without 
awareness of its sacred wholeness — sacred because there is evident in it 
nearness to the divine desire — that a great poet will not disappear from 
view, whatever the language in which he may have written or the age in 
which he lived.” 

This nearness to divine desire is most explicit in the Books of the Polish 
Pilgrimage, and among the poems are a few pages of their lofty prose, 
translated by L. Krzyzanowski, enough to high-light yet another facet of 
Mickiewicz’s genius, and to startle any reader unprepared for these farther 
reaches of his Christian humanism. 


University of British Columbia RACHEL GIESE 


Marion Moore Coleman, Young Mickiewicz. Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance 
College, 1956. Pp. 380. Illustrated. 


Mrs. Coleman is one of the few Americans who have maintained 
a long-standing interest in Polish literature. Her latest work deserves our 
attention as a sincere attempt to bring to life in American minds the back- 
ground and the youth of Poland’s most noted poet. Begining with a brief 
legendary, historical, and genealogical survey of the Mickiewicz past, her 
book traces the poet’s experiences from his birth in 1798 to the tragic 
conclusion of the Polish Uprising of 1831. Mrs. Coleman introduces into 
her account summaries and translations from many passages by Mickiewicz, 
and uses anecdotes to illustrate and enliven her descriptions of the world 
in which Mickiewicz moved. Mrs. Coleman has attempted neither to add 
to the existing corpus of scholarly criticism and biography of Mickiewicz, 
nor yet to create a literary work of interest in its own right. Rather, she 
has selected a body of materials which she considers valuable for an 
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understanding of Polish culture, and gathered these matetials about the 
figure of Adam Mickiewicz for the benefit of those Americans who know 
far less about Polish Civilization than its merits warant. 


Columbia University ROBERT L. BELKNAP 


Simone Marcel, Histoire de la littérature polonaise des origines au début du 
XIXe siécle, Paris: Editions du Vieux Colombier, 1957. Pp. 294. 


Anyone interested in the propagation of ideas about Polish letters will 
hail the appearance of Simone Marcel’s Historie de la littérature polonaise 
des origines au début du XIXe siécle (History of Polish Literature from its 
Origins to the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century). In our time, when 
works on Polish literature in French are rare and most often written by 
Polish scholars, it is comforting to read a major opus in the domain of Pol- 
ish literary history by a Frenchwoman, who, furthermore, writes with 
authority, sound background, and sympathy. 


Without attempting to produce a particularly inventive or penetrating 
piece of scholarship, and assisted by information drawn from a representative 
selection of historical and critical works on Polish literary epochs and in- 
dividual writers, the author limits herself to the investigation of the leading 
primary sources. She seems at home with the material on hand and in control 
of major, and even minor, data. In this connection, it is regrettable that the 
book shies away from original reappraisals, tending rather to rely on views 
offered by other scholars, and that it abounds in conventional phrasings and 
pedestrian evaluations. (I was genuinely astonished by such statements as 
the following, applied to the father of modern Polish prose, Mikolaj Rej 
{1505-1568}: “his style is simple and direct.” [p. 124}). It is, furthermore, 
puzzling that the great majority of the author’s references are made to works 
by foreign, primarily French, scholars, which, excellent though they be, do 
not cover the vast material contained in Miss Marcel’s book. Her obvious 
knowledge of Polish would have made possible a study of (and allusions to) 
a greater number and variety of secondary sources by Polish authors written 
in the Polish language, many of which are available in the libraries of 
France. Her publication would thus have become more valuable as a re- 
ference book, and, to the French student, a more reliable document. The 
merit of the author's frequent quotations from the lectures delivered by the 
poet Adam Mickiewicz at the Collége de France is questionable, since much 
of his scholarly material does not surpass in quality that of the average 
European literary scholarship of the 1840’s and some is simply biased or 
obsolete, his power and originality notwithstanding. On the other hand, Miss 
Marcel must be praised for keeping pace with recent studies in French, to. 
which she liberally refers. 


The most severe criticism must be waged against the organization of 
the volume. The preponderance in it of the analysis (often interesting and 
well presented) of the political, and to a lesser degree social and cultural,. 
history of Poland limits the space which ought rather to be devoted to actual 
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literary investigation. It may, of course, be argued that extraneous analysis 
and the presentation of background are justified in the case of a royal re- 
public, whose parliamentary government, constitutionalism, religious toler- 
ance, political freedoms or principles of commonwealth, were highly orig- 
inal in Renaissance Europe. I welcome the extensive discussion of Poland's 
cultural influences upon Russia in the seventeenth century, which West- 
erners sometimes doubt or ignore. 

Another characteristic of the publication to which I object is the linking 
of two different periods, the Renaissance and the Baroque, under one chapter 
heading. Because of Miss Marcel’s method of dividing her material inta 
subchapiers in which political writers, religious writers and publicists, histo- 
rians, social writers (peintres des moeurs, as she calls them), writers of 
memoirs, lyric and epic poets, satirists and fabulists are successively treated, 
scores of seventeenth-century prose-writers are passed in review long be- 
fore the great sixteenth-century poets are even properly mentioned. Without 
being necessarily misleading, this method prevents the unenlightened reader 
from grasping the literary atmosphere of a given epoch im toto — a striking 
weakness in a study of Polish literature, which from its very beginning has 
unquestionably been more powerful in poetry than in prose. 

There are many instances where I should disagree with the proportion 
of space allotted to given literary genres or writers. Let us quote only a few 
examples of this personal objection. The fables written in Poland in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are accorded only six lines of text; 
burgher literature, an interesting and rich satirical production of the seven- 
teenth century — merely half a page; two of the finest Polish poets, Mi- 
kolaj Sep-Szarzyfiski (1550-1581) and Waclaw Potocki (1625-1696) — 
one page respectively, while, for instance, the inspiring orator and prose- 
writer, Piotr Skarga (1523-1612), is discussed in the course of thirteen pages. 

Simone Marcel is excessively concerned with thematic detail in the 
works she analyzes, though occasionally, as in the case of her analysis of the 
prose of the seventeenth-century Pasek, she demonstrates good perception 
of the more formal qualities of literature. Her book would have been im- 
proved by deeper probing into the problems of the literary work proper, 
especially in the case of masterpieces or first works of a given type. (From 
her disappointingly brief discussion of Kochanowski’s Dismissal of the 
Greek Envoys {1578}, for example, the reader can scarcely divine the man- 
ner in which this play is composed or the historical and intrinisic value it 
possesses. ) : 

As far as the graphic aspect of Miss Marcel’s book is concerned, my 
only serious reproach is directed against the lack in the Polish quotations, 
names and titles, of any diacritical symbols, which are abundant in the 
visual representation of the Polish language. As for errors of printing or 
spelling, some were corrected on the errata sheet; others are perhaps not very 
disconcerting, though surely excessive in number. Had the proofs been read 
with greater meticulousness, Casimir the Great, the last Polish king of the 
Piast dynasty and founder of the University of Cracow (fourteenth century), 
would not have appeared with the dates 1133-1170 (p. 13). 

Despite all its faults, many of which may ultimately be determined on 
the basis of individual convictions and taste, Simone Marcel’s book is a 
welcome and worthwhile publication, which will fulfill the lofty réle of a 
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reference work for students of general or comparative literature, beginners 
in the field of Polish literary history and other interested persons unable to 
read Polish. It is to be hoped that, undaunted by the criticism which will un- 
doubtedly be waged on her, Miss Marcel will produce a second volume to 
cover the history of Polish literature from the beginnings of the nineteenth 
century to the present day. 


Yale Unwersity OLGA SCHERER-VIRSKI 


Philip Friedman, Their Brothers’ Keepers. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1957. Pp. 224. 

The Brothers’ Keepers by Philip Friedman is an exceptionally well 
documented account of those Christians who risked all so that their Jewish 
brothers and sisters might live. Thus they were their brothers’ keepers. They 
sheltered Jews in their homes, monasteries, churches, convents, orphanages, 
etc. They defied the Nazis and thus showed the world that civilization does 
have a conscience, that society has meaning and that brotherhood is not a 
myth. 
The book is a necessary account, for in it there are no sweeping indict- 
ments of the peoples who witnessed the Nazi terrorism, there is a fully 
documented account of those who were driven to action because they 
could not witness the events without protest, of thousands who hated what 
they saw but could not act because they could not fight the Nazi armored 
might. However, let us not forget where the guilt lies, and those who did 
not care. But this book does not concern them. It is rather about those who 
acted to save lives at their own risk. It is a story which has been neglected 
previously, it is a powerful human story in the Judaic-Christian tradition and 
is told with power and simplicity, in the spirit of its heroes. 

The author is a well known Jewish scholar, professor and historian. He 
was a witness to many of the events in the crucial hour of the history of the 
Jewish people. He is prominent in YIVO (Jewish Scientific Organizatoin), 
whose headquarters were once in Poland, then the cultural seat of world 
Jewry, now located in New York 

The book deals with all the areas of occupied Europe and the Nazi 
satellites. The Foreword by Father John A. O’Brien of the University of 
Notre Dame gives a brilliant plea for common understanding in a common 
humanity. He expresses the thesis of the book as an example of Christ’s 
law of love. 

The book deals with individuals and with groups. It is well to record 
and remember the names of such women as Anna Simaite, a Lithuanian, Jani- 
na Bucholc-Bukolska, a Pole, Mother Maria of Paris, a Russian, women whose 
narratives will emblazon their names in the hearts of all mankind, women 
whose memories and deeds give stature and greatness to the role of women 
in this epic of human greatness. 

It is well to remember such events as the one in France. On the day 
the Jewish badge was introduced there, people exchanged kisses with 
weares of the badge. In Denmark King Christian X said that if the badge 
were introduced, he and his whole family would wear it as a badge of honor. 
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In France the number of Jews saved was about 75 per cent larger than 
any other Nazi-controlled or satellite country. The clergy of France played 
a role second to none in their opposition to the anti-Jewish decrees. 

The book describes to a lesser degree the Low Countries, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia and other small countries, each chapter 
containing human documents which further attest to the general thesis. It 
must be read and felt, it should not be repeated or condensed. In the smaller 
countries the actions were conducted on a lesser scale, the heroism however 
proved always great and self-sacrificing. 

Of all the Slavic countries, Poland was the largest one conquered by 
the Nazis. Poland also had the largest Jewish population. In Poland, it is 
stated, unlike in the Western countries opposition to Nazi anti-Semitism was 
not necessarily an important criterion of patriotism. However, the hundreds 
of documents collected by the author tend to prove the contrary. There are 
hundreds of reports of help, and of refuge. Let us cite the example that all 
Polish parties, including the PPS (Polish Socialist Party) on the left, and the 
ONR, (Camp of the National Radicals) on the right, instituted a tax to 
help refugees of Jewish origin. 

Some of the underground publications of the Camp of National Unity 
praised Hitler’s policies toward the Jews. 

It is stated that in the latter half of 1942, when the Nazi persecution 
reached its apex in Poland, organizations as well as individuals came forward 
with offer of help. There are accounts of several prewar anti-Semites who 
later had changes of heart’and even aided the persecuted Jews. 

Rachel Auerbach, a Jewish writer and survivor of the Warsaw ghetto, 
writes of those who helped Jews, “They were university professors, railroad 
workers, bus drivers, priests, wives of high officers of the army, peddlers, 
merchants, peasants, particularly peasants who for a single act of charity,— 
giving bread to a Jew,—were cruelly punished, often killed and their 
homes set on fire.” 

The book has recorded the above deeds and authenticated at great 
length in elaborate notes and references the narratives. It is written in a style 
symbolic of the humble greatness and humanity of the people who played 
this human drama during a chaotic period of tremendous stress and revolution. 


HAROLD LERNER 





Jacob Shatzky in Memoriam. Edited by Philip Friedman, Aleksander Hertz, 
Joseph L. Lichten. New York: Club of Polish Jews, 1957. Pp. 71, 56, ports. 


Jacob Shatzky, one of the most distinguished intellectuals among the 
Polish Jews, was born in Warsaw, in 1893. At first largely self-taught, he 
passed his final school examinations as an external candidate at Cracow. 
From 1914 to 1917 he served in Pilsudski’s Legions, became lieutenant 
and was three times decorated for bravery. On leaving the Army, he studied 
History at the University of Cracow and continued his studies at the Uni- 
versities of Warsaw, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden and Lwéw. For a time he 
worked in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He obtained, in 1922, his doc- 
torate, prepared in Warsaw under the supervision of the distinguished Pol- 
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ish historian Professor Handelsman. In the same year he emigrated to the 
United States where he continued his literary work, initiated in Poland, 
writing henceforth in Yiddish. The foundation of the Jewish Scientific In- 
stitute (YIVO), in 1925, at Wilno (Poland) played a decisive part in Dr. 
Shatzky’s life. It opened a wider field for his activities in the United 
States as scholar and writer. A list of his publications, compiled in 1939, 
on the 25th anniversary of his literary career already contained 580 items. 
Shatzky’s most important work is his History of the Jews in Warsaw. 
The three volumes which appeared covered the period until almost the end 
of the 19th century. He gathered much material for the remaining sections 
on the 20th century which he did not succeed in publishing. Dr. Shatzky 
had wide interests in many other fields of learning and he was also a con- 
noisseur of theatre. He wrote much on philosophy, was in charge of the 
Library of the New York Psychiatric Institute and co-author of the Psych- 
iatric Dictionary. 

An eminent historian, scholar and prolific writer, Shatzky was a man 
of great originality and courage, vivacious and witty, a brilliant conversation- 
alist, a good public speaker and lecturer. He died in New York, in 1956, 
at the age of 62. 

The Club of Polish Jews in New York published a memorial volume 
to which friends of Dr. Shatzky contributed short articles in Polish and 
Yiddish, in which they brought their evaluation of his work and their per- 
sonal reminiscences. Each article has a brief summary in English. 

In the foreword, Maximilian Friede, President of the Club of Polish 
Jews in New York, stressed the great achievements of Dr. Shatzky as a 
scholar, and pointed out that, in spite of his 34 years spent in the United 
States, he never lost touch with his Polish-Jewish heritage. On the contrary, 
his best works always stemmed from it. 

The first part of the memorial book is in Yiddish and contains the fol- 
lowing nine articles: S. Bickel, “The Drama of Shatzky’s Life,” discusses the 
complex character and mental outlook of this great scholar: a critical mind 
always preoccupied with search for objective truth but, at the same time, 
a man of strong emotions in the defense of the things he valued. J. Pat, 
“At the Grave of Jacob Shatzky,” speaks chiefly of Shatzky’s work on 
the Jews of Warsaw written at the very time when this Jewish community 
was being destroyed. Joseph Opatoshu, “Flowers of the East,” is the re- 
print of a story, read by the late author on the occasion of Shatzky’s 60th 
birthday, based on some episodes of Shatzky’s early life in Warsaw. N. B. Min- 
koff, “In the Haze of Childhood,” discusses the childhood and youth of Shatzky 
and early formative influences that shaped his life. M. Starkman, “Shatzky — 
Scholar and Teacher,” stresses Shatzky’s versatility as a scholar, his im- 
pressive output as a historian and his stimulating influence on a number 
of younger Jewish intellectuals. Leibush Lehrer, “Shatzky—the Man and his 
Milieu,’ emphasizes Shatzky’s association with the YIVO Institute for 
Jewish Research from the moment of its foundation in Poland, in 1925. 
Through his enthusiastic participation in all the activities of the YIVO 
in the United States, Shatzky penetrated deeply into American Jewish life. 
Beginning as a stranger, he became a close friend and ended as the most 
intimate member of the Jewish community of the United States. Philip 
Friedman, “The Historian of Polish Jewry,” surveys Shatzky’s works on 
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the history of the Jews in Poland. He analyzes Shatzky’s special qualities 
as a historian, his realistic handling of sources, his preoccupation with 
cultural history, his interest in types of evidence rarely used by historians 
reflecting everyday interests and life of the common people. Isaiah Trunk, 
“Shatzky’s Contribution to the History of the Jewish Working Class,” dis- 
cusses the materials assembled by Shatzky on the history of Jewish labor 
movements. Shatzky was able to publish in his lifetime only a part of this 
evidencce, and the history of the Jewish working class in the years 1896- 
1918 was to be published in vol. 4 of his History of the Jews in Warsaw. 
Samuel Margoshes, “Jacob Shatzky, My Historian,” is a speech delivered 
on the occasion of the presentation to Dr. Shatzky of the L. Lamed Prize 
for his History of the Jews of Warsaw extolling his qualities as a historian. 

The following contributions in Polish form the second part of the 
book. Alexander Hafftka, “Dr. Jocob Shatzky, His Life and Work,” gives 
a detailed and lively bibliography of Dr. Shatzky. Isaac I. Schwarzbart, 
“Recollections,” gives personal reminiscences on Shatzky’s life and work. 
Joseph L. Lichten, “Jacob Shatzky — a Jew From Warsaw” contributes 
a general appreciation of Shatzky’s personality and achievements. Alfred 
Berlstein, “The Librarian and Researcher,” deals mainly with Shatzky’s ac- 
tivities as the librarian of the Psychiatric Institute of New York. La. he 
tells the story of the acquisition by Shatzky of a part of the private library 
of Sigmund Freud. Aleksander Hertz, “Shatzky—the Bibliophile,” describes 
Shatzky’s love of books in which he sees the reflection of his deep love of 
human beings. M. M. Fryde, “Shatzky’s Studies on Spinoza,” stress Dr. 
Shatzky’s contribution to the study of Spinoza’s life and thought as a biogra- 
pher of Spinoza and as a member of the Spinoza Institute of America. 

The contributors to this collective work were not in a position to give 
in a small volume of this kind an exhaustive account of the multiple schol- 
arly achievements of the Deceased. But these short articles, skilfully com- 
bined by the editors, succeed in conveying a vived impression of Shaztky’s 
rich personality, and they also contain all that is essential to the correct ap- 
preciation of his life and work. It is to be hoped that a much fuller biog- 
raphy of Dr. Shatzky will not be delayed. The author of such a biography 
will find in this small commemorative volume a wealth of valuable material. 


SOPHIE CHARLAP FRYDE 


Authors, Editors and Publishers are invited to send copies of their pub- 
lications for listing and review. 














NOTES 


Testimonial for Oscar Halecki 


On October 30, 1957 the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences sponsored 
a testimonial dinner to honor the completion of forty years of academic and 
scholarly activity by its president, professor Oscar Halecki, one of the most 
outstanding living Polish scholars and undisputed leader of Polish cultural 
life in America. 

The dinner took place in the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Those present included Ambassadors Jan Ciechanowski and Joseph Lip- 
ski, and numerous scholars and representatives of American, Ukrainian, 
Jewish and Polish cultural institutions. Professor Philip E. Mosely of the 
Council on Foreign Relations presided. ProfessorJohn H. Wuorinen, chair- 
man of the Department of History, presented the greetings of Columbia 
University, and Father Arthur A. North, S. J., Dean of the Graduate School, 
spoke on behalf of Fordham University. The principal address was delivered 
by Professor Henry L. Roberts, director of the Program on East Central Eu- 
rope at Columbia University, who spoke in the name of American Historical 
Sciences. Tribute on behalf of the Polish community was paid to the guest 
of honor by Professor Zygmunt Nagorski. 

Congratulatory messages arrived from many parts of the world. They 
included greetings and tributes from the Polish American Congress and the 
Genera! Pulaski Memorial Committee and the Polish Immigration Com- 
mittee. 

Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, S. J., president of Fordham University, 
regretted in his telegram, that he could not “convey in person the esteem in 
which you are held at Fordham and the pride we have always felt in having 
you as one of us. Kindest regards and God bless you.” 

Msgr. Olivier Maurault, former rector of the University of Montreal, 
expressed regret at being unable to come to New York “pour rendre hom- 
mage au chére Professeur et ami.” 

Professor Otakar Odlozilik of the University of Pennsylvania wrote ia: 
“It has been a privilege to observe the brilliant career of Professor Oscar 
Halecki, innaugurated forty years ago. I remember with special pleasure his 
visit to Prague, I believe in connection with the Association of Historians 
of Eastern Europe, which he helped to organize. My academic teachers, Pro- 
fessor Vaclav Novotny and Jaroslav Bidlo spoke highly of him and for us, 
the younger generation, he was one of the best representatives of Polish 
contemporary scholarship.” 

Among the institutions paying tribute to the achievements of Professor 
Halecki were the College of Europe at Bruges, Belgium; the University of 
Lyon, France; the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the United 
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States; the Polish Society of Arts and Sciences in Exile, London; the General 
Sikorski Historical Institute, London; the Polish Historical and Literary 
Society and the Polish Library, Paris; the Polish Historical Institute, Rome; 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, Canadian branch. 


The sentiments expressed in the messages are best exemplified by the 
Polish Historical Society in Great Britain which hailed Professor Halecki as 
its president in the following words: 

“No one was so well qualified for the role of president as Professor 
Oscar Halecki. Not only because he possesses such profound and compre- 
hensive historical knowledge, has such a magnificent record of research and 
writing, speaks so many languages, is a master of the spoken and written 
word. Something more is involved here: the universalism of his historical 
research and thought, so magnificently developed in the last decade of his 
creative work, is combined with an ever more profound and more revealing 
penetration of the history of his own nation and discovering in the past 
those elements which are Poland’s contribution to the common heritage of 
European civilization, and which throw light on the providential mission 
which Poland, as he is convinced, fulfilled to the best of her ability in the 
general development of mankind. All his scholarship, teaching and activity 
are guided by the spirit of the Jagiellonian Union and of the Union of 
Churches, the spirit which had inspired in the act of Horodio the immortal 
words about the mutual love of men and nations as a condition of salvation.” 

Messages were also received from Dr. Arnold J. Zurcher, Vice-President 
and Executive Director of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation; Professor Alexan- 
der Lednicki, Chairman of the Slavic Department, University of California at 
Berkeley; from the President of Alliance College, Professor Arthur P. Cole- 
man and Mrs. Coleman, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; General Wladystaw Anders, 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces Abroad, and 
Madame Wanda Landowska. Characteristic of these messages is the follow- 
ing sent by Kajetan Morawski, former Polish Ambassador to France: “I have 
heard him speak so many times — in Polish, French, English, Latin — in 
various countries of the world and I always recalled the description of St. 
Paul how simultaneously the gift of language and the gift of wisdom de- 
scended on the apostles.” L. K. 


Cui Bono? 


There has recently appeared the second volume of a new publication 
entitled East European Problems (Il, nos. 1-2). This quarterly is published 
by the Research Center of Polish Relations in New York under the editor- 
ship of Constantine T. Yakovliv, editor; Stefan Horak, executive editor; 
Michael Hawrylenko, managing editor; and Marion E. McEvoy, general 
editor. The aims of the publication are explained in an editorial: to expose 
falsifications of history, especially falsifications “in the history of Muscovy- 
Russia, and even in some periods of the history of Poland.” Judging by the 
name of the research group as well as by the contents of the second volurhe 
it is the latter aspect of the question — the Polish aspect — which receives 
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particular attention. The titles of three out of four main articles are illustra- 
tive: “Ukrainians and the Polish Revolt of 1863”; “Polish-Ukrainian Rela- 
tions, November 1916—November 1918”; “Why Western Ukrainian Ter- 
ritories Were Annexed to Poland.” Similarly, two of the three letters to the 
Editor concern Polish problems, and the only review which appears in the 
volume is that of Professor Paszkiewicz’s recent work. 

Ukrainian-Polish relations have often been unsatisfactory, and there are 
many reasons in favor of analyzing and discussing them in an objective and 
scholarly spirit. This is occasionally done by the Polish Kultura and by the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, but the research group must have felt that a special re- 
view should be established to advance the cause of true scholarship and 
historical honesty. 

In practice this laudable aim has had unusual results. In his article on 
“Polish-Ukrainian Relations,” Constantine Varvariv (his name is also spelled 
with a W in the review) writes that during the “first partition of Poland in 
1772, Austria annexed the Ukrainian part of Galicia” (p. 43), and goes on 
to say that “the Ukrainian part of Galicia was later united with the Polish 
lands conquered by Austria during the subsequent partitions of Poland” (pp. 
43-44), The author further explains in a footnote that “In 1793, Austria 
conquered a part of the Polish Kingdom; she seized the Grand Duchy of 
Cracow with its environs and the Duchies of OSwiecim and Zator, which 
were permanently annexed to the Austrian Monarchy by the Treaty of 
Shenbrun {sic} in 1809 ... This territory was given the name of New 
Galicia and later Western Galicia” (p. 44). Practically every statement here 
is incorrect. Austria obtained in the first partition the voievodships of Ruth- 
enia, of Belz, parts of those of Cracow and Sandomierz, as well as districts 
of Chelm (with ZamoSs¢) and parts of Podolia. She thus took considerably 
more than the “Ukrainian” part of Galicia. Moreover, Austria did not parti- 
cipate in the second partition of Poland, so that she could not have con- 
quered anything in 1793. Finally the “Grand Duchy of Cracow” is a ter- 
minological invention of the author, while the expression “part of the Pol- 
ish Kingdom” is meaningless because all these territories were parts of the 
Polish Kingdom before 1772. 

Stefan Horak in his article on “Western Ukrainian Territories” says 
that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk of 1918 not only established “true ethno- 
gtaphic boundaries between Poland and Ukraine” but also that “This situa- 
tion was acknowledged by the Regency Council of the Polish realm” (p. 49). 
Let us compare this statement with Wheeler-Bennett’s account in Brest- 
Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace (London, 1938) on page 234: 


. . . The Polish press in Warsaw and Lublin appeared with heavy 
black borders in mourning for the rape of Chelm. A general strike was 
declared in Warsaw, Cracow, and Lemberg on February 14; the Polish 
Council of Ministers resigned and the three Regents . . . issued a 
manifesto savouring of the medieval: “Before God and before the 
World . . . the Polish Council of Regency now raises its protest 
against the new partition of Poland, refuses to give its recognition, and 
brands the step as an act of violation.” 


As for the ethnic principle, General Hoffmann, one of the authors of the 
Treaty, admitted frankly that the fixing of the Polish-Ukrainian boundary was 
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a violation of the principle itself: “Das Abtreten des Cholmer Gebietes ohne 
Befragen der Bevolkerung gerade dieses Selbestimmungsrecht durchbrach.” 
Krieg der versaeumten Gelegenheiten (Munich, 1924), p. 211. 

Speaking of the events of early 1910, Horak asserts that “the Poles, sn 
partnership with the Russian Bolsheviks, commenced to plunder Lithuanian 
and Byelorussian lands” (p. 50. Italics mine). This assertion is so ridiculous 
to anyone acquainted with documents and basic literature on the subject — 
be they in English, German, French, Russian or Polish — that it is not 
worth while to refute it here. Another statement by the same author is so 
strange as to be almost incomprehensible. Horak writes: 


After the sharp division of Ukraine and the end-of-war activities, Po- 
land, although not having international authority to this foreign ter- 
taine, [sic} commenced to introduce civil administration in East Galicia 
(Western Ukraine). As early as December 3, 1920, the East Ukrainian 
territories were divided into four provinces: Krakiv, [Cracow], Lviv 
{Lwéw], Stanislaviv, Tarnopil. (p. 62). 


First of all, Poland had international recognition of her administration in 
Eastern Galicia well before December 3, 1920, the Supreme Counci! having 
passed on June 25, 1919, the resolution “That the Polish Government be 
authorized to establish a civil government in Eastern Galicia” (Foreign Re- 
lations, Peace Conference, IV, 855). And surely the author means West 
Ukrainian and not East Ukrainian territories when he enumerates the four 
provinces. The sentence as it it stands simply does not make sense. Assum- 
ing that this is what he is trying to say, how does the province of Cracow in 
Western Galicia become part of “Western Ukraine” or Eastern Galicia? 

East European Problems, probably in accord with its aims of combatting 
falsification, reprints a letter from Mr. John Sturk addressed to the Amer- 
ican Observer. The letter protests against the statement that Poland “lost 
a large slice of hex pre-war area to the Soviet Union,” and goes on to say 
that “All of this territory was, and is, settled only by Ukrainiar natives” (p. 
71. Italics mine’. Assuming that the author is concerned only with former 
Eastern Galicia, the area was in fact inhabited by 52.5% Ukrainians and 
39.7% Poles, according to the Polish census of 1931, or by 61.3% of Ukrain- 
ians and 37.1% of Poles according to the Austrian census of 1910. To ignore 
more than 1/3 of the population, is a rather remarkable handling of sta- 
tistics. 

So much for a few examples of how East European Problems proceeds 
in its crusade against falsification of history. But there is another issue in- 
volved here. The Ukrainians are suffering today under the oppressive So- 
viet regime and one would have thought that settling past scores with the 
Poles is of no paramount importance. But the authors not only spread “truth” 
but also write in a fashion which indicates an intense dislike of everything 
Polish. ‘The Poles and Magyars then began their depredations upon this 
fertile country,” one author writes about fourteenth-century Halich (p. 43). 
“The Poles . . . commenced to plunder Lithuanian and Byelorussian lands” 
(p. 50), adds another one. Pitlsudski’s alliance with Petliura in 1920 was 
“the worst possible solution from the Ukrainian viewpoint” (p. 55). The last 
statement is really striking. Does it mean that Soviet rule was a better alter- 
native? Obviously not, because Poland is blamed also for concluding peace 
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with Russia in 1921: “Poland brought the Bolsheviks into international 
world at a cost of 7 million of the Ukrainian population who died at Bol- 
shevik hands” (p. 60). 

No one wishes to force the Ukrainian editors and collaborators of East 
European Problems to feel friendly toward the Poles or toward Poland. The 
right to hate, if contained within certain bounds, is their privilege. But the 
question arises, cui bono? What is the real purpose when a review sup- 
posedly founded to combat falsification engages in it itself? Who 
profits from an organized campaign to reopen old Ukrainian-Polish wounds 
and create new animosities? One could cite instances of Polish brutality 
toward the Ukrainians, but then one could also find many examples of 
Ukrainian terrorism against the Poles. Continuing recriminations and ac- 
cusations will not help to further the cause of Polish-Ukrainian relations and 
we must remember that these two nations are condemned to live as neigh- 
bors whether they like it or not. Let us hope then that the current issue of the 
East European Problems went astray in bringing forth irresponsible and false 
statements but that this will not be the publication’s future policy. Otherwise, 
one can only repeat, cus bono? who profits by it? 


PIOTR WANDYCZ 















POLAND IN 1957 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
July 1, 1957 — September 30, 1957 


July 
1—The “Halemba” coal mine, the sixth to be built after the War, 
began operations. Situated at Kochlowice, it is the 81st plant of 
the Polish coal industry. The new mine possesses mechanized 
equipment. 


2—According to data released by the Ministry of Higher Education, 
over 15,000 graduates finished schools of higher education in the 
academic year 1956-1957. This figure breaks down as follows: 
7,890 graduated from Polytechnic institutes; 2,750 from univer- 
sities; 2,220 from higher economic schools and 2,674 from higher 
agricultural schools. 


8—In the first half of 1957 about 7,500 families, including about 
3,000 repatriates from the Soviet Union have settled in the West- 
ern Territories and in the Lublin and Rzeszéw districts. About 
5,000 families took up individual farming. Trybuna Ludu. 


9—Polish-French declaration on cultural cooperation between the 
two countries signed in Paris. 


9—Cobalt bomb donated by the Polish Canadian Council was handed 
by Cardinal Primate Wyszyiski, to the Institute of Oncology. 
The so-called cobalt bomb is the most modern equipment for 
the treatment of malignant growths. It had been exhibited at 
the Internationa! Poznan Fair. 


10—Ratification of- agreement between U.S.S.R. and Poland, which 
had been signed in Moscow on March 25, 1957 concerning re- 
patriation of persons of Polish nationality, took place in War- 
saw. 


12—Resolution concerning Economic Development Plan for 1956- 
1960 unanimously adopted by the Diet. 


13-14—At international sport events between Poland and West Germany, 
Polish athletes won victory by 14 points. 


15-16-——XIth Plenum of Central Trade Union Council held in Warsaw. 
It adopted resolution calling for “increasing the role of trade 
unions in strengthening socialist construction in the service of 
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the working masses.” IVth Trade Union Congress to be held in 
Warsaw in March of 1958. 


17—Prices of some articles still considered “luxuries” in Poland 


raised. Price of “Warszawa” automobile increased from 80,000 
zi. to 120,000 zt. Tires and crystals were raised by about 80%, 
carpets by 50%, steelon fabrics by 35%, artificial furs from 
40 to 100%. 

At the same time the prices for some articles were lowered, 
for instance, better quality steelon stockings and sneakers by 
about 20%, some wool fabrics by 20 to 40%. Domestic sewing 
machines are to cost 2,750 zk instead of 2,980 zl. 


17—Four day international conference of philosophers organized by 


International Institute of Philosophy in Paris, opened at Staszic 
Palace in Warsaw. “This is the first such meeting of philosophers 
from all over the world in Poland, and at the same time in a 
country belonging to the Socialist camp.” Trybuna Ludu. 


The conference was attended by 47 philosophers from 19 
countries. The participants included ia: the prominent Amer- 
ican philosopher Prof. Richard P. McKeon, chairman of the In- 
ternational Institute of Philosophy; Ch. Perelan, L. van Breda 
and M. Barzin, Belgium; A. C. Ewing, A. J. Ayer, and M. Corn- 
forth, England; H. Lefebvre and R. Aron, France; M. R. Kliban- 
sky, Canada; G. Cologera, Italy; R. Schottlaender, West Germany; 
Ake Petzaell, Sweden; N. A. Niham, India. 


18—On the occasion of the International Philosophical Conference, 


the International Institute of Philosophy held its general assembly. 
The outstanding French scholar Prof. Gaston Berger was elected 
as the new chairman of the institute. The new vice-chairmen are 
Prof. Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, Poland, and Prof. Ebbinhaus, West 
Germany. Prof. Klibansky, Canada, was appointed as new as- 
sessor. The other two assessors are Prof. Ayer, England, and Prof. 
Nikam, India. Together with the chairman and vice-chairmen 
the assessors constitute the international group leadership of the 
institute. Prof. Lukacs, Hungary, and Prof. Garin, Italy, were 
elected to membership of the institute. 

The places of future international meetings were established 
as follows: New Delhi, India, in 1959 and tentatively Geneva in 
1960. No meeting is to take place in 1958 because at that time 
the World Congress of Philosophers will meet in Venice. 


20—International Philosophers’ Conference adjourned. International 


Federation of Philosophical Societies accepted as a member the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


Two Soviet philosophers became members of the Federation's ex- 
ecutive committee. 


21—Interviews with Prof. A. Shishkin, U.S.S.R., and Prof. Cornforth, 
England, on results of the conference published by Trybuna Lu- 
du. Prof. Shishkin said i.a.: “At the conference gathered repre- 
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sentatives of various world outlooks and countries and the discus- 
sion was sometimes even sharp, however the main result of the 
conference was the fact that it was conducive to an exchange of 
views on a number of important problems of contemporary phi- 
losophy.” Prof. Cornforth spoke in a similar vein: “The meet- 
ing of the International Institute of Philosophy was a noteworthy 
and important event because for the first time an extensive sin- 
cere discussion could be held between Marxist and non-Marxist 
philosophers from many countries of both East and West.” 

Trybuna Ludu published article entitled “The Philosophers’ 
Meeting in Warsaw” by Marian Dobrosielski who writes among 
others: “At the meeting in Paris in 1956 the subject matter of 
the conference in Warsaw had been finally established and spec- 
ified as Mutual Relationship Between Thinking and Action. That 
subject was divided into 3 parts: 

I. “Theoretical Problems of the Mutual Relationship Between 
Thinking and Action.” 


II. “The Role of Philosophy and Humanities for Practice.” 
III. “Social Responsibility of the Philosopher.” 


The first problem was dealt with by C. H. Perelman, Belgium, 
T. Kotarbifski, and A. Banfi, an outstanding Italian Marxist who 
unfortunately could not come to Warsaw because of illness. His 
paper was presented by H. Lefebvre, France. 


The discussion of the meaning of Philosophy and Humanities 
for Practice, was opened by Prof. McKeon, U.S.A., A. Shishkin, 
US.S.R. and L. Rieger, Czechoslovakia. The subject which caused 
most animated discussion and sharp controversy was the third 
problem “The Social Responsibility of the Philosopher” which 
was presented by M. Cornforth, England, R. Aron, France, and 
N. Nikam, India, who read a paper of his fellow-countryman 
Hamayan-Kabir. The meeting was characterized by complete 
freedom of ideas and utterances (in accordance with the assump- 
tion of this kind of meetings), sincerity of discussion sometimes 
causing a very sharp posing of problems, a readiness and willing- 
Mess to understand the position of one’s adversaries.” 


21—Ho Chi Minh, president of the democratic Viet Nam Republic 


and secretary general of the Viet Nam Workers’ Party, arrived in 
Poland for an official visit. 


28—VIth World Festival of Youth and Students opened in Moscow 


31—In connection with the 13th anniversary of the 1944 Warsaw 











with the participation of delegations from 122 countries. Polish 
delegation numbered 1200 persons. The festival lasted until 
August 11. The Poles “took an active part in the student seminars 
and discussions during which they defended Gomutka’s road to 
Socialism.” (Sztandar Mtodych August 24, 1957) 

Polish artistic groups gave 40 performances and Polish athletes 
won 35 medals including 8 golden ones. 
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Uprising, The Warsaw National Council changed the name “Wa- 
recki Square” to “Warsaw Insurgents’ Square.’ On August 1, 
1944 one of the first white and red Polish national flags was un- 
furled in that square. During the uprising the square was the 
theatre of extremely bitter fighting for the main Post Office 
building. 


1—The anniversary of the Warsaw 1944 uprising observed solemnly 


for the first time in Poland. 


2—In the first half of 1957 48,248 persons returned to Poland from 


abroad, including 47,602 from Soviet Russia. Over 33,000 re- 
patriates settled in the Western Territories. In the same period 
94,000 persons left Poland permanently. The majority of them 
were people joining their families in West and East Germany and 
Jewish emigrants going to Israel. Trybuna Ludu. 


3—As a result of the reorganization of the security authorities and 


their subordination to the Ministry of Internal Affairs, carried 
out after October 1956, the overall number of the employees of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs was reduced by 11,000 persons, 
including about 8,000 men and 1,500 women, former employees 
of the Security apparatus. Agencja Robotnicza. 


6—685 schools for seven national minorities exist in Poland at pre- 


sent. The German minority possesses 123 elementary schools 
(4,800 pupils), 2 secondary schools (130 pupils) and 1 teachers 
college. In addition in 8 Polish elementary schools and in 3 
teachers colleges instruction of the German language is offered 
to more than 400 pupils of German nationality. 

For the Ukrainian minority so far two schools with Ukrainian as 
the language of instruction for 60 pupils have been established. 
The Ukrainian minority is scattered over the entire country and 
it is difficult to create for it separate schools. 2,400 Ukrainian 
children study the Ukrainian language in 140 elementary Polish 
schools, while in two Polish teachers colleges 90 future Ukrainian 
teachers are being educated. Moreover, 1 lycee with Ukrainian 
as the language of instruction and 200 students has been in ex- 
istence for the past year. 


Byelorussian children attend 56 elementary schools with Byelo- 
russian as the language of instruction. Moreover in 118 Polish 
schools about 6,500 Byelorussian children study their native lan- 
guage. 

The Slovak minority possesses 30 schools and in 3 Polish 
schools the teaching of Slovak has been introduced. 

The Lithuanian minority possesses 5 elementary schools (120 
pupils) and 1 secondary school (100 pupils). Moreover 26 schools 
offer Lithuanian for 270 children. 

There are 7 schools with Yiddish as the language of instruc- 
tion. 
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The Czech minority possesses 1 school with Czech as the lan- 
guage of instruction. Trybuna Ludu. 


11—Prof. Rudolf Weigl, discoverer of the first anti-typhus vaccine, 
died suddenly at the age of 74 in Zakopane. The scientist had 
been professor at the universities of Lwéw and Cracow and lately 
5 of Poznafi. He was i.a. member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, the Royal Belgian Academy of Medicine and of the 
Belgian Biological Society. 


12-13—Strike of street car employees at Lédz. 


13—According to press reports in Poland the Rockefeller Fonduation 
awarded $475,000 for scholarly purposes in Poland. Out of this 
, $175,000 are destined for fellowships for Polish scholars to study 
abroad and $300,000 for the purchase of scientific equipment 
for Polish schools of higher education and research institutes. 





14—Supplementary agreement concerning the sale to Poland of farm 
products, provided for in the economic agreement between 
Poland and the U.S.A. of June 7, 1957, signed in Washington. 


15—The famous altar piece by Wit Stwosz solemnly unveiled in St. 
Mary’s Church at Cracow. During 450 years the altar had only 
once been removed from its historic site. In 1939 the sculptures 
were dismantled to hide them from the Nazi occupants. However, 
, the hiding places were discovered by the Germans who moved 
the altar to Nuremberg where in April 1946 it was discovered 
with American help by Prof. Karol Estreicher and returned to 
Poland. It was only after the October 1956 events that the Com- 
munist authorities handed over the altar to the Church. 


16—The press and information department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs withdrew accreditiation of A. Cavendish as permanent 
U.P. correspondent in Warsaw for allegedly untrue and tenden- 
) tious reporting, and in particular for “presenting the Ldédz street- 
car employees’ strike in a false light.” 


17—In the coming school year about 730,000 children will start 
classes in the first grades of elementary schools, while the overall 
number of children in those schools will increase by 300,000 
and reach 3,952,000. Trybuna Ludu. 


17—On the 20th anniversary of the “Peasant Strike and Workers’ 
Sympathy Strike in 1937” a mass meeting with the participation 
of Gomutka was held at Cracow. The main celebration took place 
in the village of Kasinka Mala, county Limanowa. 





17—An urn with earth taken from the battlefield of Narvik was 
brought from Norway to Gdynia. It is to be placed in the military 
cemetery at Nowy Sacz. In 1940 the Polish Mountain Brigade 
fought at Narvik. 


18—Wawrzyniec Zulawski, one of the most famous Polish alpinists 
and president of the Polish Mountaineering Club, was killed on 
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Mont Blanc du Tacul, near Chamonix. His companion Stanislaw 
Biel was severely injured. They were taking part in the search 
for Stanislaw Grofiski and a Yugoslav alpinist who had been lost on 
August 9. Zulawski and Biel were crushed by an avalanche of ice. 


20—According to an announcement of the Main Statistical Office, 
concerning the execution of the National Economic Plan for the 
first half of 1957 the industrial output had risen by 8.6% and 
the trade turnover by 26% in comparison with the first half of 
1956. 


20—In the last two years wages in the economy and administration 
rose by 33%. In 1955 they amounted to 92 billion zt. In 1956 
they amounted to 107.2 billion zi and in 1957 they are to 
reach 122 billion zi. 

In 1956 1,700,000 employees obtained pay raises which on 
an annual scale amounted to about 9,330,000,000 zk In the first 
half of 1957 over 1,720,000 employees obtained raises in the 
amount of about 4.5 billion zt per annum. 

The number of employees rose in 1956 by 5.8% in comparison 
with 1955 and in 1957 it is to increase by 3.5%. Trybuna Ludu. 


22—According to estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
whole of Poland there still are 30,000 farmsteads not rebuilt since 
their destruction during World War II. Of about 450,000 peasant 
farmsteads destroyed by military operations 420,000 had been 
rebuilt up to 1949. The remainder, mostly farms up to 5 ha, have 
not been rebuilt so far. Their reconstruction is planned for the 
period of the next 3 years. 


24—State Farms (PGR) are handing over “lands previously left by 
farmers who now demand their return.” Moreover lands are 
handed over which are unsuitable to be utilized by State Farms. 
Up to June 30, 1957 the State Farms handed over to the State 
Land Fund 70,934 ha. In the fall of 1957 they are to hand over 
further 133,243 ha, in 1958 29,875 ha, and in subsequent years. 
150,304 ha. Altogether 384,356 ha will be handed over which 
will amount to 12% of the overall State Farms land area. (It 
would appear from this that the entire State Farms area will be re- 
duced by 28,000,000 ha). Trybuna Ludu. 


25—Losses suffered by the State as a result of economic offenses. 
reached the sum of 20 billion zk. Zycie Literackie. 


26—In spite of the fact that almost total school attendance has been 
reached (97.9%), nevertheless about 30% do not complete 7 
classes. According to the Ministry of Education the figure of those: 
who drop out is 28.5%, while the Main Statistical Office shows. 
39.2%. 


28—To honor the memory of Mayor Stefan Starzyfiski, who had 
rendered great services toward the development of the capital. 
and its heroic defense in September 1939, and was later executed 
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by the Nazis, the Warsaw National Council decided to call a 
newly built bridge by his name. 


30—A five member delegation of Polish farm specialists left for the 
USS.A. at the invitation of the Pioneer High Breed Corn Co. The 
delegation chairman is Prof. J. Kielanowski, director of the In- 
stitute of Animal Physiology of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
The other members are J. Bojaficzyk, director of the Central Ad- 
ministration of Farm Mechanization, E. Pijanowski, Prof. of the 
Graduate School of Agriculture, Prof. T. Reubenbauer and Dr. B. 
Szerszen. 


31—The Koéciuszko Foundation of New York “decided to resume 
the exchange of students, young scholars and professors between 
Poland and the U.S.A. interrupted in 1939.” Trybuna Ludu. 


September 


1—On the 18th anniversary of the German aggression against Poland, 
memorial observances and mass meetings were held throughout 
Poland. The meeting at Wroclaw was addressed by Premier Cy- 
rankiewicz. 


1—Agreement signed August 21, 1957 between the Polish govern- 
ment and CARE which begins sending to Poland technical equip- 
ment, tools and machinery for artisan shops, teaching aids, farm 
implements and medical supplies. 


7—According to demographic data published by the Main Statistical 
Office, on March 31, 1957 Poland had a population of 28,180,000 
including 12,754,000 in cities and towns and 15,426,000 in rural 
districts. In the first quarter of 1957 the natural growth amounted 
to 18.4 per 1000 inhabitants (calculated on an annual basis). At 
the end of 1956 the Western Territories had 6,842,000 inhabit- 
ants, including 3,459,000 in cities and towns, and 3,383,000 on 
farms. 


10—W. Gomutka, J. Cyrankiewicz, A. Rapacki and E. Ochab arrived 
in Belgrade for an official visit. Speaking at a banquet in honor, 
of the Polish delegation on the first day of its stay in Yugoslavia, 
Tito expressed his full support for the Polish boundary on the 
Oder and Neisse. The week long visit was concluded with the 
signing on September 16, 1957 of a joint declaration which 
provides i.a. for: 


1) Joint consultation on important matters of international 
politics. 

2) Establishment of a Polish Yugoslav commission for econ- 
omic cooperation. 

3) Creation of cultural and scientific information centers. 


4) Continued development of contacts between the Com- 
munist parties of Poland and Yugoslavia. 
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13—The government representative for the Utilization of Nuclear 
Power and the Minister of Foundries set up an 8 person com- 
mission of experts headed by Prof. K. Akerman. The committee 
is to prepare suggestions in connection with the exploitation of 
uranium ore, deposits of which are to be found in Poland. Trybu- 
na Ludu. 


15—The number of artisan shops of all kinds ,;which on September 
30, 1956 amounted to 96,467, increased to 127,673 as of June 
30, 1957. The number of those employed in these shops grew in 
that period from 137,000 to 176,000 persons. Workers Press 
Agency. 


16—Before the Warsaw Regional Court, a closed door trial was begun 
against R. Romkowski, J. Rozafiski and A. Fejgin, functionaries 
of the former Ministry of Public Security. They were charged 
with “having illegally deprived a number of persons of their free- 
dom and ordering or permitting some organs of the former Min- 
istry of Public Security to apply to these persons psychological 
coercion and physical torture.” 


The court admitted the presence in the court room of repre- 
sentatives of the Parliamentary Commission of the Administra- 
tion of Justice. 


16—During a two day conference of commandants of the scouting 
districts it was announced that the Scouting movement in Poland 
numbered about 750,000, including about 100,000 Brownies and 
Cub Scouts and about 70,000 senior members. 


17—Théatre de Poche from Brussels arrived in Warsaw. Its perform- 
ances included Sophocles’ Electra and a play by the modern 
French writer Audiberti. Théatre de Poche also played at Cra- 
cow and Wroclaw. 


17—An International Seminar for Adult Education organized by the 
Ministry of Education and the Polish UNESCO was opened in 
Warsaw. During its sessions which lasted till September 25, 
papers were read, i.a. by Prof. T. Ringman, Sweden, on boarding 
schools for adults, Prof. K. Szelagowski, Poland, on institutional 
forms of adult education, and Prof. N. B. Naumov, U.S.S.R., on 
adult education in the Soviet Union. 


19—Dr. S. T. Nowakowski of the Institute of Sociology and History 
of Culture of the Polish Academy of Sciences, and the psychologist 
Dr. M. Chojnacki, from the Kobierzyn Psychiatric Institute, near 
Cracow, left for a year’s stay in the U.S.A. on a Ford Foundation 
Scholarship. Trybuna Ludu. 


19—In the firs: quarter of 1957 the median wage in the socialized 
economy increased by 254 zt monthly and amounted in March. 
1957 to 1344 zt monthly. Employment in the administration de-. 
creased by 21,500 and in March amounted to 285,900 persons. 
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19—At the invitation of the Minister of National Defense of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Marshal Peng Teh-huai, a delegation 
of the Polish Army headed by General M. Spychalski, left for 
Peiping. 


22—The prominent historian of Polish literature, Prof. at Warsaw 
University, Dr. Julian Krzyzanowski was invited by Columbia 
University as a visiting professor for the academic year 1957-1958 
on a Ford Foundation grant. 


22—In Rybnik at the spot where in January 1945 the Nazis had 
murdered 385 prisoners of the OSwiecim concentration camp, a 
monument was unveiled and an urn with the ashes of the victims 
enshrined. 


25-27—Conference of State Planning chiefs of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and U.S.S.R. 
The conference considered “the most essential problems con- 
nected with the proposal and coordination of plans for the 
development of the basic branches of the mutual economy of the 
member nations of the Mutual Economic Assistance Council and 
outlined means aiming at the most efficient progress in coordinat- 
ing these plans.” Trybuna Ludu. 


27—IVth plenary session of the National Productive Cooperation 
Council started in Warsaw. It was announced that “at present 
there are in Poland 1809 cooperative farms .. . and 17 regional 
and 167 county associations of productive cooperatives. 


28—According to press reports in Poland “temporary restrictions on 
private trips abroad” have been introduced. These restrictions are 
introduced “exclusively for financial reasons,” because the State 
Treasury is obliged to spend tremendous sums for these trips. 


28—The Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw P. Ponomarenko made a fare- 
well visit to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in connection with 
his return home. 


29—Prices of butter and some dairy products were increased, while 
prices of animal fats and margarine were lowered. 
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VOYAGES PRESS announces publication of Selected Poems 
by Kazimierz Wierzyfski in new English translation. While 
Wierzyfiski is well known to American readers for his biograph- 
ical essay, The Life and Death of Chopin, his own poetry has 
until now remained inaccessible to the western public. One 
of the founders of the Polish review, Skamander, Wierzyaski 
has been awarded the Polish National Literary Prize and was one 
of fifteen members of the pre-1939 Polish Academy of Litera- 
ture; he has been described by the UNESCO Bulletin as “the 
most prolific and admired Polish poet in exile.” 


Selected Poems includes characteristic examples from the entire 
range of Wierzyfski’s work. Edited by Ludwik Krzyzanowski 
and Clark Mills, and with an introductory note by Donald Davie, 
this volume should serve in some degree to enhance cultural 
understanding between Poland and the English-speaking world. 
Regular edition: 1.50 
Signed edition, limited to 50 copies: 3.50 


Also available: 

Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems (with Jan Lechoh) 3.00 
(— ): The Great Improvisation 1.50 
(— ): New Selected Poems (with George N. Shuster) 2.50 


(Signed limited editions of the last two items are also available.) 
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35 WEST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 














